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eldest daughter of King 
Henry VII of England, 
grew up in a day of 
overeating for the rich, 
‘alms dishes” for the 
poor. Dinner, served 
at 10 a.m., offered 
many courses but little 
nutritional balance. 


Her father’s fortune was $90,000,000 ... but 
the poorest child in your class can be better fed! 


With our modern knowledge of foods, there is Foods education is no “tassembly-line” process. 
little reason for any child in America to have an Alert teachers now consider each child’s needs. 
inadequate diet. Good nutrition today depends Does 'Toni Marcano need more fruit or more milk? 
far less on the size of Dad’s income than on good 


Does Mary Temple eat too little enriched bread 
eating habits. Wherever teachers are using sound and cereals? Why? What you teach and how you 
techniques to help children learn about better 


teach these individual youngsters will he ‘Ip to 
nutrition, school-wide eating habits show definite — establish good eating habit patterns for healthier, 
improvement. stronger citizens. 
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For a healthier America...through nutrition education... 


“Source Materials” illustrates and describes the nutrition 


education aids provided by the milling industry. These mate- 
4 rials were prepared by education specialists in nutrition, 
of new classroom aids: health, reading and curriculum. Write to: Millers’ National 
Federation, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


Write for descriptive leaflet 
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This Month 


We LooKep thru 
several antholo- 
gies but no poem 
seemed quite so 
appropriate for 
this month's cover 
as the old favorite 
by James Russell 
Lowell, trom 
which the follow- 
ing lines are 
taken: 





The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night 

Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 


Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 
And the poorest twig on the elm-tree 
Was ridged inch deep with pearl. 
Wuart can a teacher do to help secure 
federal-aid-to-education legislation? See 
the article by Dr. Parratt, chairman of the 
NEA Legislative Commission. 


Every month THE JOURNAL carries at 
least one article by a distinguished layman. 
This month we are proud to present Anna 
Lord Strauss, president of the League of 
Women Voters. 


WE CONSIDERED this a must in our read- 
ing: Dr, Prescott’s account of two months 
behind the lron Curtain. 


Tuo addressed primarily to rural teach- 
ers, the article by Sarah Strong can be 
tead to advantage by urban teachers also, 


Next Month 


Finis ENGLEMAN will take up the im- 
portant subject of selective admission to 
the teaching profession. 

A PICTORIAL centerspread will tell how 
Denver * ‘second-graders try their wings.” 


ERNEsT Osporne will discuss guideposts 


lor tamily-life education in highschool and 
college, 
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UNIQUE 
IN THE 
WORLD 


O other 
1 textbook 


\merica’s. 


country has a 
industry like 
In quantity, in va- 
A meri- 
can textbooks are recognized 
as superior throughout the 
world. 


riety —in excellence 


Nowhere else are there so 
schools 
hooks. so competent 
textbook many 
publishers competing to raise 
texthook 


prices 


many needing text- 
many 


writers so 


quality 
reasonable. 


and keep 
Nowhere 
else must textbooks in prep- 
aration undergo such rigorous 
Nowhere else is there 
such constant revision of text- 
hooks keep them abreast 
of educational advances. 


tests, 


market 
textbook 
And it is 
reason- 


national 
large - scale 

production possible. 
this 
able prices 


Our great 
makes 
which permits 
for the superior 
textbooks demanded by the 
high standards of American 
schools and teachers. 


In this field we of Ginn and 
Company are well equipped 
to play an important réle. 
Thanks to our nation-wide 
contacts with America’s best 
textbook authors, and our dis- 
tribution of offices from coast 
to coast, we can supply excel- 
lent textbooks promptly to 
every American community. 


GINN AN 
COMPANY 


—— 





New York 11 
Atlanta 3 
Columbus 16 


Toronto 5 


Boston 17 
Chicago 16 
Dallas | 

San Francisco 3 
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OUR READERS 


5 tate 


@ Tus feature of THe JouRNAL is an open 
forum for its readers. Ideas and opinions 
expressed here are those of the writers and 


not necessarily those of the NEA. 


*“Question-of-the-Month” 
@ THE 


vembet 


“Question-of-the-Month” in the No. 
JourNaAL asked, “How much home. 
work do you assign? Do your pupils do their 
homework at home or at school?” Many 
helpful replies have been received including 
the following: [See page 67 for this month's 
question 


We timir the amount of time for homework 
on week days to from 20 to 40 minutes for 
each class. | worked some time to find how 
many pages the average pupil could read in 
20 minutes. His assignment is so many pages 
of reading, listing the words he wishes more 
fully explained.—joun rk. EpwaRps, highschool 
Berkeley, Calif. 


feacher, 


1 po not assign my sixth-grade pupils home. 
work. I believe that they should be kept 9 
busy in class and the work should be so well- 
planned that necessary. 
Thus, they can do their work in class under 
supervision and guidance rather than at 
home under less desirable conditions. 

After the children have been in school all 
day, they should be given the privilege of en- 
joying outdoor activities, relaxing, and spend: 
ing some time with their families. These 
things, too, are very important in learning 
to live with others.—ALICE HANSON, elemenm 
tary-school teacher, Rochester, Minn. 


homework is not 


My CLass in journalism is assigned as home: 
work the securing of clippings from papers to 
illustrate the chapters in our text. The stories 
are usually written in class so that I'll know 
they are original. 

I do encourage that the reading of books 
and the big six-week project in my four Eng 
lish classes be done at home. However, I find 
1 great part of it is done at school, and unfor 
tunately at the last minute.—MATTIE GRANT 
highschool teacher, Charleston, Mo. 


Homework can be a bore if it is a job tha 
the teacher hands out to the class. Why nét 
let the child assign himself the task? 

In my eighth-grade arithmetic class aftet 
testing, we find our mistakes and correct them 

[Continued on page 5] 


WHAT IS 


Teacher Russell E. Wilson 
of Hollywood High School, 


los Angeles, California, 


TALKING ABout ® 


“It has been the beginning point for 
many spirited discussions of current 
international affairs, and also the 


Starting point for research into recent 
history for background.” 


e+. SEE PAGE 5 
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NEWS and TRENDS 


open As a result of a taxpayer's suit, brought on the ground 

™ of the law's basic implications, the Feinberg Law has been de- 

inions ° e . . « 

s and cared unconstitutional by Justice Harry E. Schirick of the 
New York Supreme Court. 


The Feinberg Law provided that the Board of Regents of 
New York should promulgate a list of “subversive” organiza- 


1e No. tions and that a person’s membership in one of these should 
home: § be prima facie evidence that he was disqualified for employ- 
Bre: ment in any part of the school system. 

Many 


luding Justice Schirick declared the law unconstitutional as a bill 

nonth’s of attainder, as an act depriving an individual of due process 
of law and fair trial, as contravening freedom of speech, and 

nework § 8 applying an assumption of guilt by association. 

ites for ; ; 

id how > Among the resolutions adopted at the membership 

read in § meeting of the National Council for the Social Studies on 

y pages § November 25, the following is of special importance: 

2s more ° . 

: “The Council opposes the official blacklisting of ma- 


om terials for student use. The choice of appropriate materials 

for educational purposes in the social studies must, in our 
= opinion, be made in accordance with educational standards 
oak ind needs. The blacklisting of textbooks is a threat to the 


ecessary. | freedom of expression traditionally allowed authors and pub- 
s under | lishers for the purpose of producing materials representative 
than at § of every viewpoint. It is also to encourage the industry to 
: abandon its allegiance to the principle of competitive free 


hool all § enterprise, and to conform to the views of pressure groups.” 
ze of en- 


‘ spent I p> Bess Goodykoontz has been appointed Associate Com- 
1 i missioner in the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 
“lemon | (See NEA JourNnat for December 1949, page 684.] 


. In her new staff capacity, Dr. Goodykoontz will have the 
as home & ‘sponsibility, with other professional duties, for general 
papers to | Oversight of Office of Education conferences, field surveys, 
he storie § and liaison with the Citizens Federal Committee and with 
I'll know § national meetings of lay groups and professional organiza- 


tions concerned with education. 
of books ‘ 4 
four Eng Dr. Goodykoontz entered service in the Office of Educa- 


er. 1 find | ion on October 1, 1929. For some years Assistant Commis- 
nd unfor § sioner and, later, director of the division of elementary edu- 
IF GRANG § cation, she has been the author of scores of articles and pub- 

lations and has represented the Office of Education in 
1 job that J Mumerous conferences and committees. 


Why 08 Tn 1946, she served as a member of the Educational Mission 
phe: mA i. Germany to survey the educational situation for the Office 
class ait | of Military Government for Germany [US] and to formulate 
rrect them : : ; : Teese 
fcommendations for the accomplishment of US objectives. 


> Among the items of interest to state education associa- 
tions we find: 


Anew welfare service for state-association members and 

their families in Iowa and Illinois has been announced by 

Iwing F, Pearson, executive secretary of the Illinois Educa- 
@ lion Association. The IEA assisted in organizing the Horace 

Mann Life Insurance Company in which the chief stock- 
holders are the two state associations. 


oint for 
current § This new life-insurance enterprise parallels the IEA Mu- 
the tual now operating in the casualty field alone and covering 


o recent thousands of teachers and pupils. Low-cost life coverage will 
| provided individuals and groups. 


The California Teachers Association announces that 
name of its official magazine, Sierra Educational News, 
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will become CTA Journal beginning with the January 1950 
issue. 


Tennessee Education Association has made the final pay- 
ment on its professional home in the heart of downtown 
Nashville. The building is at the foot of Tennessee’s capitol 
hill, across the street from the state department of education. 
At the opening session of the TEA Representative Assembly 
on January 13, the final note will be burned. 


A site has been purchased by the Utah Education Associa- 
tion for the construction of a headquarters building at Third 
East and South Temple Streets in Salt Lake City. 


Work has begun on a new headquarters building for the 
Alabama Education Association on Dexter Ave. in Mont- 
gomery, Ala. It is expected that the building will be completed 
by August 1, 1950, at the latest. 


At least 24 state education associations now own their 
own headquarters or have purchased sites for that purpose 


> For the first time in the history of Japanese educa- 
tion, training in guidance procedures is being supplied to a 
group of 17 Japanese women educators in a three-month train- 
ing course, conducted at the University of Tokyo by Helen M 
Hosp, adviser for women’s education, CIE, GHQ, SCAP. 


Purpose of the course is to train women for positions as 
deans or counselors of university women students, by studying 
the administrative, academic, social, and personnel services of 
a dean of women, and by providing opportunities for indi 
vidual research in various guidance areas. 


Since coeducation on the university level is something 
new for Japanese women, it is necessary to make special pro- 
visions for women students, such as housing, personal coun- 
seling, group activities. The training course 1s designed to 
equip a corps of women with the ability to meet special 
guidance needs of women students and to organize training 
programs for others in the future. 


Ultimately it is hoped that courses on the graduate level 
can be offered in one or more Japanese universities for the 
training of deans of women. 


> Approximately 90,000 teachers, or one in 10, in service 
in October 1949, were holding emergency or temporary cer- 
tificates, according to advance estimates concerning public 
schools released in November by the NEA Research Division. 


At the time of the October 1949 survey, there were 7941 
vacant or unfilled teaching positions. In 45 of the 48 states, 
shortages of rural elementary teachers were reported as ‘‘con- 
siderable” or “very large.” Thirty-seven states reported simi- 
lar acute teacher shortages in their urban elementary schools 
Since October 1948, the urban elementary shortage has be- 
come “‘considerable” in five states and “‘very )arze” in three 
states. This year, the number of states with “consiclerable” 
shortages of regular secondary-school teachers is 16 for rural 
schools and three for urban schools. 


It appears that a critical rural shortage has been wide- 
spread over the past three school years; critical urban short- 
ages are steadily spreading to more and more states. Thirty- 
eight states expect that elementary-school teacher supply will 
be short over the next three years. The supply of secondary- 
school teachers for this period is expected to be adequate in 
all states but one. 
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It is conservatively estimated that not less than 250,000 
children in city-school systems are in parttime sessions, that at 
least 1,000,000 suffer impairment of schooling because of 
temporary or obsolete buildings, and that another 4,000,000 
are suffering because of overcrowded classrooms. 


In more than half of the states, the building shortage 1s 
“very large’ for elementary schools in cities; in about one- 
fourth of the states, the elementary-school building shortage 
is “‘very large’ in rural schools, The building shortage is 
especially ominous for secondary schools when consideration 
is given to the ultimate effect upon them of the enlarged en- 
rolments now passing thru the elementary schools. 


On the basis of NEA estimates, public-school enrolments 
for the current year probably exceed those of last year by 
at least 750,000. 

The national average salary for the instructiona! staff in 
1949-50 is estimated as $2985. This amount has a prewar 
purchasing power of $1760, a gain of $320 over 1939-40. 
Teacher gains in real purchasing power are in general below 
the gains of other earners in the nation. 


& Almost one-third of the families in this country, or 
10 million, have incomes of less than $2000 a year, accord- 
ing to a report prepared by the staff of the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report. 


Within this group, the committee found serious educational 
deficiencies. Of the nonfarm family heads between the ages 
of 25 and 64 years, 64% had only grade-school education 
or less. Only 6% had gone beyond highschool. 


Commenting on the report, the Washington Post says, 
“It is probable, of course, that a great many in this category 
lack education because they were too indolent or deficient in 
intellect to acquire it. On the other hand, it is certain that the 
lack of educational opportunity has kept an enormous num- 
ber of people in the low-income bracket. 


“ 


. . « The report ought to put new pressure behind the 
aid-to-education bill,” continues the Post. ‘In the long run, 
the best type of aid to the under-privileged is always that 
which helps them to help themselves.” 


& Voluntary public contributions from daily wages of 
the people of Norway have provided 20,000 Arab refugee 
children in the Middle East with 90,000 pencils, 15,000 
copy books, 300 boxes of chalk, and 300 blackboards, They 
will be used in the 29 UNEsco-sponsored schools of the 
region, replacing the old manner of writing in the sand with 
sticks. 

The Norwegian fund for UNrsco’s educational fecon- 
struction program totaled $100,000, of which $10,000 was 
earmarked specially for the Palestinian refugee children. 


®& The United Nations Trusteeship Committee has 
voted to instruct a special subcommittee to study education 
in nonselfgoverning territories. The resolution was sponsored 
by the United States and Mexico. 


® Fourteen nations in the Middle East and Southeast 
Asia have accepted invitations to send student delegates to 


the fifth annual New York Herald Tribune Forum for High- 
schools. 


The delegates arrived late in December for a 10-weeks 
visit to this country, climaxed by their appearance as speakers 
at the forum March 4. They will be the guests of American 
highschool students and their families, moving to different 
communities every two weeks. 


At the forum, they will join with American student speak- 
ers in discussing ““The World We Want” and will also give 
their impressions of America. 


4 


& The establishment of child-guidance clinics in public 
schools was recommended by the Maryland Citizens Crusade 
for Mental Health Clinics at a meeting in Baltimore recently, 


Other recommendations include the establishment of psy. 
chiatric clinics in the counties, cooperation of private general 
hospitals with private psychiatric hospitals, and increased at. 
tention by industry and the larger colleges and universities 
to the emotional problems of their employes and students, 


& The Fulbright Act will provide opportunities for more 
than 650 Americans to undertake graduate study, teaching, or 
research work abroad during the academic year 1950-51. A 
comparable number of opportunities will be available for for. 
eign citizens to come to the United States for similar purposes. 


The countries in which opportunities will be available are 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Burma, Greece, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, the Philippines, the United Kingdom, France, 
Italy, Norway, Iran, Egypt, and Australia. 


& The world’s population of blind persons is great 
enough to make up a city rivaling New York, London, or 
Shanghai in size, says Daniel Behrman, UNEsco features 
staff writer. An estimated seven million men, women, and 
children on five continents either are totally blind or unable 
to see enough to obtain a normal education or normal em- 
ployment. 


The education and cultural development of the blind 
have suffered because of a tragic confusion in Braille sys. 
tems. For example, there are from five to eight Braille sys. 
tems extant for each of Asia's three principal linguistic areas 
—China, India, and the Persi-Arabic nations. 


Sir Clutha MacKenzie, one of the world’s leading blind 
welfare workers, is now at UNEsco House in Paris studying 
the problem of setting up a single international system of 
Braille symbols for the blind of all nations. 


& Eight percent of the six million veterans who so far 
have taken GI Bill training did not have an eighth-grade edu- 
cation at the time they started their GI courses, says the 
Veterans Administration. 


A number of states have established programs of adult 
elementary education for veterans under the GI Bill. The 
programs—generally accelerated to permit a veteran to com 
plete an entire grade-school education in a matter of months 
—are conducted thru state public-school systems. 


& Enrolments in the nation’s colleges and universities con 
tinued to show an increase in the face of a declining number 
of student veterans, according to a report released by Fed: 
eral Security Administrator Oscar Ewing. 


Total enrolment in the fall of 1949 stands at 2,456,000 stu- 
dents, as compared with 2,408,000 a year ago. 


The 10 institutions with the largest enrolments Pye 


are: New York University, 47,936; University of California, 
43,426; The City College of New York, 30,192; Columbia 
University, 29,153; University of Minnesota, 25,084; Unt 
versity of Illinois, 25,062; Northwestern University, 22,822; 
Ohio State University, 22,416; Indiana University, 21,826; 
and the University of Wisconsin, 20,796. 


& That educators are active in service organizations ® 
well as in school work is seen, for example, in the fact that 
15 American educators—college presidents, professors, su 
perintendents, principals and other administrators—are among 
the 1949-50 committeemen and district governors of Rotaty 
International, worldwide service organization. 
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AND THE TIME TEACHING AIDS 
IN THE 


CLASSROOM 


% For example see pages 2, 68, 70, 72, and 
76 of this issue of the NEA Journal. 


TEACHERS* 


are talking about 


For TIME gives students developments often too “new” to 


appear in regular textbooks— week-by-week reports of 


national and international affairs, science, medicine, movies, 
books, art, theater—in 21 logical divisions for reading and 


study assignments. And TIME tells the news so clearly and 
interestingly that it cannot fail to stick in young eager 


minds. 


That's why more and more teachers are turning to TIME 
each year as a teaching tool for classes in social studies, 
current events, history, science and English. 

YOU can order TIME now for as many weeks as you like, 
at only 10¢ (instead of 20¢) a copy, bulk-delivered—or by 
individually addressed student subscriptions, 5 months for 


$1.80. 


And with every classroom order of TIME you are entitled 


to make full use of the famous TIME Teaching Aids: 


Current Affairs Tests... Weekly Classroom Outlines 


.-+ Monthly News Questions... News Maps & Charts 


.». Date & Distance Charts. 


Just write. 


A note from you to us will see that you get full information, 


TIME Educational Bureau 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 





[Continued from page 2] 


thru understanding and practice in the class 
room. Then, each student interested in the 
subject assigns himself homework on the 
point of this weakness and, after practice, he 
asks for a test to prove he has profited by his 
own assignment. — MARGUERITE E. TAYLOR, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


I po not believe in homework. If a working 
man’s day consists of eight hours, should a 
leenager’s consist of seven hours at school 
and three additional hours of study at home? 

One afternoon each week | remain alter 
“hool to help those who have been absent. 
We are happy in our work, my students and 
l, and we achieve a great deal. We study and 
work together; we go to the library and share 
our gainful knowledge; we appreciate one 
another. Homework is taboo with me— 
AGGIE DEAN scott, highschool teacher, Colum- 
bus, Ga. 


AT THE end of a child’s business day, he 
should be free to further his health, his rec- 
teational, and his social interests, just as an 
adult worker is free at the end of the business 
day. 

Consider the unskilled supervision which 
prevails in the majority of cases—the resent- 
ment of the child. Consider the parent who 
has to enforce the school’s will. Consider the 
listractions, radio, television, home conversa- 
lions, outside interests, bedtime, and just liv- 
Mm, to say nothing of the approved require- 
Ments of scouting, boy’s clubs, and music 
lssons.—RerrA w. DILLON, elementary teacher, 
Washington, DB. ¢. 
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Recognition and Cooperation 


I WANT to know why people who criticize a 
teacher do not ask themselves, “How could J 
help him?” By “people,” I mean not only par- 
ents but also administrators and the teachers 
who work with him. 

The classroom makes me love teaching, but 
the cold atmosphere of the teachers’ room 
does not. Have any other new teachers this 
trouble? 

\re you teachers and principals actively, 
dynamically friendly to incoming teachers, 01 
critical?— 


are you snobbish, clique-y, and 


Writer’s name withheld. 


Tue real gain in teaching is the satisfaction 
any artisan gets from a difficult job well done. 
But the teacher deserves and has earned many 
times over an abundant share of this world’s 
goods. And the child needs a teacher who is 
not only well-educated, but well-clothed, well- 
fed, well-housed, well-content, well—let’s have 
better salaries for public-school teachers.— 
MARY LEWIS ERVIN, Darlington, S. C. 

Every community has several preschool 
parents who would be anxious to work if they 
knew they were needed. The PTA and pro- 
fessicnal organizations should make every et- 
fort to enlist them into cheir ranks. Retired 
teachers have an additional way in which 
they may continue to serve — substituting! I 
can think of no school where more substitutes 
would not be welcomed. 

Retirement from professional work should 
not be a final withdrawal from education but 
rather an opportunity for a new approach to 





its needs as an active member of the com 
munity.—]JUNE SPRAGUE DELANO, retired teach- 
er, Bethany, Conn, 


Teachers’ Hobbies 
@ THInkinG that your letters might contain 
good suggestions for other teachers, we asked 
you in the Novembei 


JOURNAL to write us 


about your hobbies. Some of the replies 


follow: 


Hert are some of my hobbies: taking piano 
stenciling 
textile prints, painting grasses for bouquets 
driving a car, arranging luncheon and din 
ner meetings, decorating.—RUTH FOSTER, Sioux 
City 18, Lowa. 


lessons, accompanying, tailoring, 


My BANDANNAS have become romantic ven 
tures. I have them from all over the world 
Germany, Russia, Greece (handwoven) , Fip 
land (handwoven) , the Marshall Isiands—not 
to mention most areas of the United States 
How did I get them? Thru friends.—HELEN 
SIEGEL, teacher, Seattle, Wash. 


For a hobby, I plant a few hundred ever 
green seedlings every year. Later, I cut some 
of these for Christmas trees—selling some and 
giving some to friends. 

Other hobbies I have are fishing, taking 
care of shrubbery, gardening, and traveling. I 
also write Senators and others expressing my 
opinions on public affairs. All of the above 
help much in removing the tendency to get 
into a teacher groove or rut.—R. H. ANKENY, 
teacher, Apollo, Pa. 
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Ia ts echor ad you, 
wien youre” CHILDCRAFT 


Almost always the best-loved teachers are those who know how to make 
schoolwork interesting. And when school is fun for the children, it’s fun for the 
teacher, too. That’s why many teachers have found it so worth-while to have 
their own set of Childcraft. 


4 ct 
fe tal 


The brilliant new edition of Childcraft offers you a wealth of material for 
classroom use—14 big volumes! The first ten contain the best in children’s 
literature, music, arts and sciences. All profusely illustrated at a fortune’s cost 
with wonderful new art by over 100 of America’s most famous child illustrators 
~—including all of the winners of the Caldecott Medal: And four volumes are 
packed with expert child guidance — representing the findings of over 35 differ- 
ent universities, institutes and child guidance centers! 


Send the coupon below today for the FREE Activity Unit! See for yourself 
what a difference Childcraft can make — how it can make schoolwork more fun 
for your children—and lots easier for you! 


rastee AMD 
COMMENDED 


PARENTS 
MAOALINGE 


GUIDANCE 


5 \ f - 4 “ S.. . : 
: ‘eo hd EE & , a Hl DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION / : - 4 j : = = " i 
\ Pusticanions / : zz = = 7 :.. 
i ad 
cout! on UN OFS 
S" Guaranteed by ® 
Good Housekeeping 
a rs 
4s avvearisto TSS 


SSSA SBS SASSI ADS NSOOSS SOROS. 


Childcraft, P.O. Box 6139, Chicago 80, Illinois 
Miss Nancy Wright 


Please send me the activity unit checked, postpaid and without 
obligation. 


Childcraft is available only 
through authorized representa- 
tives who have been carefully 
selected and professionally 
trained. Opportunities to join 
this group are open to worthy 
men and women who are inter- 
ested in child guidance and 
would like to build up a sub- 
stantial income. For informa- 
tion, write Mr. Robert Stippe, 
Childcraft, P.O. Box 6139, Chi- 
cago 80, Illinois. 


Name 
Address 
City 


(IF OUTSIDE CITY, GIVE R.F.D. AND NAME OF ROAD) 


Name of School ; : eee 1. 
[] Post Office [] Eskimo Life [] Circus [] Toys 


Check only on subject 
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The Thread That Runs So True 


“T rHoucur if every teacher in every school in America could 1 inspire his pupils with all 
the power he had, if he could teach them as they had never been t: aught before to live, to 
work, to play, and to share, if he could put ambition into their brains and hearts, that 


would be a great way to make a generation of the greatest citizenry 
ne All of this had to begin wide the little unit. 


America had ever 
Each teacher had to do his share. 


Each teacher was responsible for the destiny of America, because the pupils came under 


his influence. ‘The teacher 


held the destiny of a great country in his hand as no 
member of any other protession could hold it. 


All other professions stemmed from the 


product of his profession.”—From The Thread That Runs So True by Jesse Stuart, 





IKE the air we breathe, we often take the 
free common school for granted without 
realizing that it is © 
made by man.” 


the greatest discovery ever 
Comes now the adventures of 
a young teacher told by a born. story-teller 
whose writing has the rugged freshness of his 
native Kentucky hills. It is a truly great book 
—the kind that comes but once in a generation, 
a book that will live to entertain and inspire 
new readers as Eggleston’s Hoosier Schoolmas- 
ter has lived to be read decade after decade. 

Each year for sometime, we 
ing attention to “the most important book,” 
seeking to select a volume which if read by the 


have been call- 


great body of American citizens would help to 
build the common understanding essential to 
the successful operation and growth of our 
democratic society. As “the most important 
book The Thread That 


Runs So True by Jesse Stuart because it is con- 


1949.”" we name 


cerned with the unique institution which gives 
strength to all other institutions in 
life. 

The Thread That Runs So True is good lit- 
erature. It records life throbbing with energy, 
aspiration, It is full of sus- 
pense and vivid imagery—difficult to lay down 
until one has finished, the kind of a book that 
keeps people up beyond the usual bedtime. 
It appeals to a wide range of readers, young 
and old, city and rural, teacher and layman, 
the littke and the much schooled. 

This book is good history. It records life in 
our American highlands among people who 


American 


conflict, and love. 


1949, 293p. $3. C harles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 





still retain many of the characteristics of the 
original pioneers. It reveals the immense lift- 
ing power of our free public schools and tells of 
an experience that in various forms has been 
repeated on one frontier after another as out 
country has swept westward and forward. It 
should help us to understand that whatever we 
do in home, church, community, government, 


agriculture, industry, or business must begin 
with sound education. What would we be able 
to do in any of these fields if we had to start 
with illiterates? 

This story of 


Lonesome Valley and other 


schools is good pedagogy. It shows what hap- 
pens when a strong, honest, earnest, and loving 
personality gives himself to his students. It is 
200d prophecy. It suggests what would hi appen 
to our country if thru education we brought to 
full fruition the talents of all our people and 
what could happen to the world if most of its 
adults who are now illiterate could be replaced 
in another generation with people taught thru 
reasonable free school opportunity to make the 
‘This 


book is sound Americanism. It exalts the aspl- 


most of themselves and their countries. 
rations and ideals by which our people have 
risen rapidly to national-and world greatness. 

The Thread That Runs So True, which the 
author has dedicated to the school teachers of 
America, belongs in the personal library of 
every teacher and prospective teacher. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, eprror 
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EIN A NUTSHELL 
When one stops learning, he stops living. 
Endeavor to be what you desire to appear 


Unless th e are brave, they will no longer he free. 


< 


| ] ] 
Teachers need the spiritual nourishment of a great unity, 


look for something beautiful every 


\ | imp rent t be produced by the use UI 
foral improvement cannot be produced by the use of vie 


1,] ly | | f ae 
UbiIC Money Is a portlical dnd not a religious 
question 


Recommend cach month some JOURNAL article to a fel- 


| oe eer 
Low teacher. 


Keep Close to Federal Aid 

Our Association's long and difhcult battle for federal 
aid for operation of tree public elementary and second- 
ary schools continues. Bills introduced into the first 
session of Congress retain their status in the second 
session. S246, which passed the Senate by the overwhelm 
Ing vote of 58 to 15 on May 5, does not require further 
action by that body. The President is well-known to be 
actively lavorable. “The struggle centers in the Hous 
cominittee. By keeping tamiliar with the material on 
federal aid, you will be prepared to take your part in 
this great historic cflort to give every American child 
a fair start and an equal chance in the race of lite. 


Let Miseducation Be Stopped 


Pe curse of alcoholism upon the American people 
is enormous and increasing—drunkenness, crime, cor- 
ruption, accidents, and financial costs that dwart ex- 
penditures for free public schools. “The recent murdet 
of a most promising college student by a fraternity 
brother who had gone berserk with liquor should give 
pause to every educator and parent. Let every parent 
who drinks and thus supports the liquor traffic realize 
that it might have been his boy killed. 

It is not easy to know what to do about so ancient and 
great a curse. Many people appear to be confused, but 
one thing should be clear as day. There is no excuse 
for continuing to use the most powerful instruments 
of mass impression—radio and television—for the mis- 
education of the people. ‘The schools should and many 
of them are doing the best they can to inculcate in 
youth an appreciation of the harm that comes from the 
use of alcoholic drinks. Allied Youth is doing a splendid 
work in the highschools and deserves the active support 
of every principal and faculty member. But the efforts 
of the schools are largely undone by the insistent repeti- 
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tive force of liquor advertising on the air. It is high 
time liquor advertising on radio and on television be 
outlawed, If you agree, why nov do something about it? 


Incentive to Character 


Lury also teach who write editorials tor our news. 
papers. “Phe following editorial on Jncentive to Char. 
acter by Editor David L. Mickey of the Anderson [Mo] 
News-Review is especially timely and important, since 
growth in character is the heart of all education: 

“It is no accident that most persons are olf good 
character in a general way, and spend a great deal ol 
their time and eflort doing unselfish things to help 
others and to aid good causes, It is perfectly natural, 
Still more people would live in that way, if the real 
incentives that motivate people in that direction were 
better recognized so that eflective encourageme€nt to 
these good tendencies could be increased. 

“Each individual is his own problem for himself, and 
no one but he, himself, can solve his own personal char- 
acter problem, No greater problem than this cam. exist 
lor any given individual, He lives with himself 24 hours 
a day and knows that he will always, unceasingly,-have 
to live with himsell. 

“You, reader, perhaps feel that you are somewhat 
unusual in that you want to live in such a way th@é you 
can always think well of yvoursell. You are not. Eveitthat 
person who exasperates and disgusts you by the way 
he lives, or the way he treats you, also feels thag*way, 
His ideas regarding the sort of thing which should make 
him proud may be very much different tron, yours, but 
he never ceases to try to teed his pride and maintain his 
feeling of personal importance. 

“Every individual consciously or unconsciously is 
ever impressed with the realization, “The only thing | 
really possess, or ever can possess, is me!” No one-¢@ould 
want that only possession to be something of which he 
is ashamed, 

“Start with the recognition of that most fundamental 
trait of all human character and thousands of problems 
become greatly simplified. 

“The task of inducing people to be good in any way is 
not so difhcult, They already want to be. ‘They may have 
conflicting ideas of what is good, so they are confused 
as to what they want, may think of themselves as too 
weak to attain the good they want, may regard the good 
that may come thru selfishness as greater than the good 
they recognize as coming thru unselfishness, but even 
the criminal, the drunkard, the libertine, or the trouble: 
maker of any other kind doesn’t want to think of hint 
self as something of which he is ashamed, and can make 
vreat progress, if his sense of pride and hope can be 
properly channelled and awakened. 

‘Few realize the immensity and the glory of the priz 
at the end of the road when they follow this natural de- 
sire to improve themselves to its conclusion. If he who 
has made but little progress could realize the joys, the 
sweetness, the beauty, the warmth of heart, the bril 
liance of spirit, and the peace of mind that will come te 
him when he has gone far enough toward his goal, he 
would greatly increase the tempo of his efforts to make 
of himself what he really already wants to be.” 
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are Teachers Be Good Citizens? 


Teachers have the twofold responsibility 


HERE is no foolproof method for 
Wideparing young people for the re- 
ponsibilities and tasks that will face 
them as adults in a rapidly changing 
world. Yet, who can ponder or the 
problems left in the wake of a second 
world war, who can reflect on today’s 
conflict of political and economic 
ideas and not agree that the situation 
demands mature, integrated, responsi- 
hle men and women? 

No longer can the socalled educated 
person be content to move just as the 
crowd moves. The country needs men 
and women who can think, who can 
make decisions, who can act, who can 
lead. Where else can the need be filled 
if not in our schools? 

Our representative democracy is a 
“sovernment of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” Yet less 
than half the eligible voters took the 
trouble to vote in the important presi- 
dential election of 1948. Only one in 
three vote in mayoralty elections, and 
only one in 10 vote in county elec- 
tions. 

This is a cause for anxiety. A gov- 
ernment by the “consent of the gov- 
erned” becomes a government of the 
few, and democracy becomes endan- 
gered by the apathy of those who 
cherish their “rights” but disregard 
their “duties.” 

“Can we avert another war?” “Must 
we have another depression?” ‘Teach- 
ers know that in the end the questions 
will be answered by high government 
oficials which the voters of the coun- 
try will put in office. 

Citizens informed, responsible, and 
capable of sending the best possible 
oficials to office are not created a few 
weeks before the November election. 

Citizenship for adults is a_year- 
round job; for children it begins with 
a attitude established in the home 
but nourished, encouraged, and fo- 
cused in the classroom. 

Consequently, educators face a dou- 


ble challenge—first, to fulfil their own , 
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Miss Strauss has been president of the League 
of Women Voters of the United States since 
M4. She represented that organization on 
the Round the World Town Hall Seminar 
last summer. 
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of being good citizens themselves and of 


teaching the duties of citizenship in the 


schools, says a distinguished layman 


obligations as citizens by voting and 
taking an active part in political af- 
fairs, and second, to redouble their 
efforts to teach the responsibilities of 
citizenship in every department of the 
school. 


Hurdles in the Way 


Unfortunately, it is not always easy 
for a teacher to be an active citizen. 
The tradition has grown up that edu- 
cation must be based on scientific 
principles, that teaching must be done 
with great objectivity, that a teacher 
must expound the best theory of par- 
ticipation in government, but as far 
as his own activities are concerned he 
must political 
Too often, the attitude of 
board and the mores of the commu- 
nity must be reckoned with by the 
teacher who determines also to be a 
citizen. Too often, it is easier for a 
teacher to remain in the comfortable 
arena of isolated theory than to find 
a way to approach public affairs realis- 
tically. 

In a 


remain a maverick. 


a school- 


few instances, teachers have 
lost their jobs because they dared to 
engage in activities open to other citi- 
zens. Local regulations or practices 
which restrain the individual freedom 
of teachers call for remedial action on 
the part of Leagues of Women Voters, 
PTAs, men’s service groups, and all 
organizations which believe that 
teachers should be citizens and the 
schools should play a part in creating 
a wideawake electorate. 


What To Do 


There seems evidence that, taking 
the country as a whole, a teacher who 
is sincere, who has an average ability 
in the art of human relations, and who 
really wants to take part in govern- 
ment can do so. 


ANNA LORD STRAUSS 


The obligations of the teacher are 
the same as those of any other citizen. 
He should register, he should study 
issues and candidates in order to vote 
intelligently, and he should go to the 
polls on every election day and cast 
his ballot. These are the minimum re- 
quirements and should meet with no 
objections regardless of the social cli- 
mate of a teacher’s community. 

However, in the League of Women 
Voters, we believe a citizen with real 
concern for what happens in his coun- 
try should do more than that. If his 
activity is confined to that mentioned 
has to what 
names appear on the ballot in a gen- 
eral election. 


above, he no choice as 


The government of this country is 
founded on the party system. The 
political party is the connecting link 
between the citizen and the man in 
office. It is important for the citizen 
to enrol as a worker in a_ political 
party if he is to help select candidates 
and make party decisions. 

Believing that “Politics Is Every- 
Business” the 
Women Voters has just issued a gaily 
colored (illustrated) pamphlet called 
What's the US to You? A Quiz. It is 
our hope that it will prove very help- 
ful to teachers individually and in the 
classroom to point the way to real 
political effectiveness. The answers to 


body’s League of 


the quiz are not given—because they 
will diffe: 


Surely a teacher who registers, votes, 


in each community. 


and attends a precinct caucus not only 


becomes a better citizen in his own 
right, but his ability to teach citizen- 
ship is increased. He knows from ex- 
perience, and his attitude permeates 
the classroom regardless of the subject 


under consideration. 
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Fave PuBLic often acts as if it does 
| care very much about the edu- 
cational welfare of children under six. 

Kindergartens are more than 100 
years old; yet only a third of our five- 
year-olds go to a public kindergarten 
of any kind. Nursery education has 
more than a quarter century of experi- 
mentation and demonstration back of 
it; yet in 25 years only a few schools 
built the nursery into their regu- 
lar programs, 


have 


Needs Must Be Met 


schools stood almost 
society, families, 
There are needs 


age-level—driving, 


We in have 
still; children, 
and homes have 


but 
not. 
at this pushing 
forces which make parents find a solu- 
tion. Children need space, which our 
increasing urban living does not pro- 
vide; companionship, which our de- 
creasing family size does not provide; 
down-to-earth first-hand experiences 
with raw materials, which our increas- 
ing mechanization does not provide. 
[here 
parents: 


are also other 
the 


and research, 


pressures on 
pressure of knowledge 
of social trends. There 
is a piling up of pressure: urbaniza- 


tion, crowded living, hurried living, 


smaller houses, smaller families, mech- 
anized living. 


add to these the 


women are working 


Then fact that 
more today, at 
paid and unpaid jobs, than ever before 
in our history. The pressure of the 
high cost of living has done it; the war 
and the male deaths it brought have 
contributed; so has our high divorce 
and separation rate; even the fact that 
today educate women for a 
fuller, richer part in community life. 
Many mothers work from a financial 
many out of the home 
from a psychological necessity no less 
real. 


we our 


nece SSity; are 


On their own, more and more par- 
ents are reaching out to get for their 
youngsters the experiences parents 
alone cannot provide. Our school 
doors have been closed, but the power 
of unmet needs has forced other open- 
ings. Private kinder- 
arrangements, 

play schools, and play 
mushrooming and flour- 


nursery schools, 
eartens, cooperative 
play groups, 
centers 


ishing. 


are 


Important to Parents and Us 


On their own, some 
making good decisions; 


parents are 
some of the 


The Coconut 


Wirt the mail which brought the 
coconut to David from Uncle Al in 
Palm Beach came the urge to share 
it with his school-mates. Just to show 
it wasn’t enough; he must know 
how it grew, what it was used for, 
what the tree looked like. 

An hour or so with his Dad work- 
ing with the encyclopedia brought 
the smile of accomplishment and ex- 
pectation to David's face. Tomorrow 
he would not only tell the others in 
his room, but he was prepared to 
plug the coconut for the milk and 
to open it so that each could have a 
sample to eat. 

Next morning, David didn’t have 
to be cautioned to wash his face and 
comb his hair. He was ready long be- 
fore time to start to school. 

He could hardly keep his feet fram 
skipping as he rushed to school with 
his coconut clutched in his arms. 
Eager friends joined him and asked 
questions, and he let them in on his 
plan of sharing the coconut. 
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He approached the teacher with 
his prize, and—just a little deflated— 
he heard the teacher promise, ““That’s 
nice, David. Put it on the back table 
and we will talk about it later if we 
have time.” He was confident his 
time would come, but slowly the 
clock reached dismissal time. 

It seemed miles home that night, 
and the coconut which had been so 
light in the morning had suddenly 
become so heavy. 

“Did the children like your story 
about the coconut tree, David?” 
asked David’s mother as she opened 
the front door for an extremely un- 
happy child. 

“Naw, the teacher didn’t call on 
me! What's the use of working hard 
anyway?” And David tossed his once 
precious coconut—along with all 
teachers—into the corner. 

—GRACE A. GRANGER, director of in- 
struction and inservice teacher edu- 
cation, Indianapolis Public Schools, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 





private groups they are turning to are 
excellent. 

But on their 
decisions; 
meager, 


own, some make bad 

many of the groups are 
subeducational. No_ profes. 
sional person is concerned about the 
training of staff, the adequacy of space 
and equipment and materials, and the 
quality of program. 

And, on their own, some parents are 
stymied, blocked, driven into a nag. 
ging relationship with their children, 
and their children driven into a lower 
plane of living and learning. 

Does the school have a stake? Does 
it matter if a child’s resistance to au- 
thority is inflamed because untrained 
people in a nonprofessional group 
still regard “ought-to- 
be-quiet’’? matter if a child's 
edge for dulled because 
untrained people still regard little 
“cute’? Does it matter if the 
child’s zest for people is soured be- 


under-sixes as 
Does it 
learning is 


ones as 


cause of crowded groups? 

A fear of or a faith in people, a dead 
or a live wanting-to-learn, a reasonable 
or a attitude toward disci- 
pline—these are built in under-sixes, 
and these touch the heart of what a 
school does. For the sake of children 
and of learning, schools have to care 
about educational fullness or custodial 
emptiness. 

We care for the sake of parents too. 
For these years under six can be bat- 
fling. What do you do about toilet 
training; about the child’s incessant 
“won 'ts’’; about his passionate feelings 
of “mine, mine, mine’; about his hit- 
ting and swearing and _ occasional 
lying? 

These are years of fast growth and 
strong feeling for children; and these 
can be years of worry and inadequacy 
for parents. These are the times when 
parents are reaching out for help. Can 
we ever build good home-school rela- 
tionships later if we ignore them? 

We have to care for our own sakes 
too. At their professional best, the kin- 
dergarten and the nursery school are 
the fullest flowering of our education 
al dreams. Given a professional stafl, 
here is sensitivity to the individual, a 
feeling for the wholeness of children, 
-a practiced concern for readiness, a 
skill in building environmental rich- 
ness. 

These early years are younger, fresh 
er, freer from tradition. With them, 
we could develop practices which 


resistant 
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THE 


Forgotten Under-Sixes 


We can help speed the day when 
proper educational facilities will be 


available for children under six. 


would be the leaven in all of our edu- 
cation. Integrated into all we do, un- 


der-siXes ¢ ould jog us toward our goals. 


Beginning Steps 


We may seem not to care, but care 
we must. Our goal has to be kinder- 
gartens and nursery schools, available 
to all, as the next step in public edu- 
cation. 

[1] Teaches in 
Childhood preparing 
teachers with the skills and insights fon 


This means: 
training Early 


Education,” 


work with young children, and with a 
feeling-knowledge of the continuity of 
growth from three to eight; 

(2| Expansion of state aid so that 
each child three, four, and five years 
can have as much of a full-day school 
program as his growth needs, in a 
group-size that his development can 
tolerate; 

[3] Money so that these younger 
children can have the variety and rich- 
ness of materials, indoors and out, that 
they should have; 

[4] A new concept of an “Early 
Childhood” school building, suited in 
size, space, population, home-like ap- 
pearance, and location to the needs ol 
this under-six and seven and eight age 
range. 

There are beginning steps that will 
at least express Our concern and lessen 
the worst of the evils. Helpful and 
foundational, there are enough of 
them so that any school can take at 
least one. 


On the State Level 


At least one person should be added 
to each of our state departments [1] 


—_—_—_—_—————————— SS 


Mr. Hymes is professor of education at 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash 
Ville, Tennessee; vicepresident representing 
Nursery schools of the Association for Child 
hood Education International; and past-presi- 


dent of the National Association for Nursery 
Education. 
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JAMES L. HYMES, JR. 


to set standards for the private 
under-six groups, [2] to regis- 
ter that 
standards, [3] to give some su- 


those groups meet 
pervision so that the groups’ 
programs improve and develop, [4] to 
begin to weave these important pro 
the into the main 
stream of our educational thinking, [5| 


grams fon young 
to feel a concern for young children 
and to lay the groundwork of under- 
standing for the later adoption of per- 
missive legislation and of full state aid. 

At least one person should be added 
to each state department who sides 
with parents to serve as a clearing 
house for them of the many resources 
—pamphilets, books, films, radio pro- 
grams, articles—in child growth and 
development, and to give some guid- 
ance and the 
worried people now on their own. 


assurance to countless 


On the Community Level 


Each school at least should know [1] 
what is happening to its own under- 
sixes, [2] where they are and what they 
are doing, [3] what groups exist, [4] 
what their quality is, [5] what their 
The workers with young 
children in private agencies should be 
invited to school staff meetings to help 
bring them into the flow of education- 
al thought. 


needs are. 


Each school system should add just 
one person whose concern is the un- 
der-sixes [l] to give direction and 
guidance to parents as they work on 
their own, [2] to arrange for space so 
that parents of under-sixes can meet 
for facts and sharing and reassurance, 
[3] to provide space so that parents can 
work out their own cooperative plans 


for supplementing what their indi- 





“~ et. ee Je’ re 
A 
i “ 


Schools 
available 


vidual homes alone can do. 


and libraries should make 
the new literature for parents or show 
films or have radio-listening times 01 
BY ing parents ol the young togethe sO 
that they can learn from each other. 
Communities can insure that what- 
ever new buildings are now 
the 


under-sixes and convertible once the 


being 


planned are tuned to needs of 


tidal wave is met. 


We Can Start Now 


Ultimately, we must express our 
awareness of the fundamental research 
on the importance of these early years 
and of our changed and changing 
world by the full provision of facilities 
and staff and equipment and money 
Free public kindergartens and nursery 
schools, closely related to the primary 
years, must come, for they are rooted 
in all we know and in all we see about 
us. But until we give the ultimate, we 
can still give. 
interest, 


There is encouragement, 


consultation, advice. There are facts, 


books, 


time, enthusiasm. 


films, ideas. There is space, 

A beginning in some of these ways 
that are possible can be a start toward 
the time when we do finally see a 
straight line of sound experience for 
children, a straight line of philosophy 
and practice for schools, and a fullness 
and 


ol home 


approach embracing 
school from the beginning years of lile 
and of learning until the possibilities 


for learning end. 


1] 
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Mother learns, too, during a home visit by the home-economics teacher. 


ahents 


ARE IMPORTANT! 


i/ the home-economics 


teacher is to be really 


effective, she must work 


with the parents, too. 


MARY S. LYLE 


UESDAY and ironing to be done. 

Mrs. Jones was working rapidly 
thru the basket of dampened clothes 
when the telephone rang. She picked 
up the receiver; it was Miss Jorgenson, 
the home-economics teacher. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Jones. The 
girls in our senior home-economics 
class are working on a problem and 
they need your help. They asked me 
to call you.” 

‘They’ want me to help? Is it suits 
for the band again?” 

“Oh, no, far from it, Mrs. Jones! 


Dr. Lyle is a professor of home-economics 
education at lowa State College, Ames. 


They want to talk over some questions 
with you. You see, they are girls who 
will be graduating this May, and sey. 
eral plan to be married 3,00n. They 
would like to find out what it would 
cost to set up a home of one’s own 
here in this town and what furnish. 
ings and equipment would be really 
essential at the beginning. . 

“They have done a lot of exploring, 
and they've come to the big question 
of what it really takes to make a home 
happy and marriage successful. They 
want to talk with some mothers like 
yourself to see what you think. ‘They'd 
like your advice, too, about the fur- 
nishings and equipment they think are 
needed. Could you come next Thurs. 
day at 2:30 to meet with them in the 
home-economics rooms?” 

“Well, I don’t know that I will be 
much help but I'll certainly be there. 
If those girls have been studying the 
questions you have mentioned, I'd like 
to hear what they have found out.” 


Pupil-Parent Education 


With this invitation, Miss Joigen- 
son started her first pupil-parent edu- 
cation. Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Morten- 
Betty's mother, came to. the 
home-economics class and talked over 
the girls’ plans and questions. 

When the end of the hour arrived, 
the mothers were far from the end of 
the discussion. 


son, 


\t the girls’ urgent 
invitation, they promised to return on 
two other days. Both parents. said 
they learned as much or more than 
the girls, and they got so much enjoy- 
ment out of the meeting that they 
suggested other mothers should be 
invited to meet with the class. 

Miss Jorgenson has been continuing 
to invite other mothers, and some 
fathers who could find time, to help 
her and her 
problems. 


with various 
Family money matters, s0- 
cial problems like dating and suitable 
recreation for the folk, and 
how much responsibility — children 
should be expected to take at home 
are a few of the questions that have 
come up for this three-way considera: 
tion of students, parents, and teacher. 
The parents y they have 
learned as much as the highschool 
folks. 


students 


young 


always say 


Other Work with Parents 


Miss Jorgenson has come to be re 
spected as a fine teacher of adults. 
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Now so many parents are coming to 
her to talk over problems that they 
are mecting in their homes. She has 
a regular conference hour for parents. 
Sometimes one, sometimes several ap- 
peat with problems during her ‘Vhurs- 
dav-alternoon office hour. 

This year the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation asked Miss Jorgenson if she 
would be willing to help with its par- 
ets study group. ‘The members 
wanted to study, “Making a Livable 
Home.” 

Miss Jorgenson said she’d be glad 
to help the group if they could meet 
at about the same time she would be 
aching a unit in home furnishing 
with her highschool class. She would 
we some of the same materials and 
have the girls share with the parents 
ideas they had learned. <A suitable 
time was arranged, and the study 
group met six times under Miss Jor- 
genson’s leadership. 

Phe experience of Miss Jorgenson 
shows three very interesting ways in 
which the teacher 
can serve the community as parent 


home-economics 


educator as well as educator of youth. 
But these are not her only oppor- 
tunities to serve in the role of parent 
educator. 

If she has a good chapter of the 
Future Homemakers of America, she 
will be working with mothers who 
serve as chapter mothers. They, of 
course, will be wellrespected, likeable 
mothers of unusually good judgment. 
However, working with the girls and 
their home-economics teacher will 
give even these mothers new insight 
into needs of youth. They will learn 
new skills in dealing with their daugh- 
ters, to say nothing of the education 
they may receive by going on trips 
with the girls or by helping them 
carry out parts of their program. 

Many home-economics teachers try 
to visit in the homes of their pupils 
at least once each year. Thru these 
contacts, the teacher has still another 
opportunity to interpret to parents 
the educational needs of their chil- 
dren. She may also share with these 
parents ‘the solving of many home 
problems. 

If she finds that she could help 
Many parents handle certain  situa- 
tions more effectively, she might de- 
ade to offer a school-sponsored adult 
dass. Her training is extensive, and 
she can give some leadership to groups 
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of parents with many different kinds 
of home problems. ‘The problems 
may vary from time and energy saving 
in housekeeping to good ways of man- 
aging the family finance, from plan- 
ning inexpensive meals to planning 
for more satisfying good times for the 
whole family. 

When the home-economics teacher 
has a teaching schedule too heavy to 
permit her to lead the parent-teacher 
association study group or to teach 
a school-sponsored adult class, she 
may serve parent education in other 
ways. 

She may help to arrange for other 
qualified leaders to serve these groups. 
She may also offer suggestions for the 
program of study. She may loan ref- 
erence and illustrative material, and 
suggest good films to be used. She 
may offer her homemaking rooms as 
a meeting place and in every way 
within her ability help to organize 
and facilitate the progress of these 
parent-education groups. She may 
also suggest program materials for 
already-organized club groups in the 
community and by so doing stimulate 
study of better home living. 


Abilities Needed 


To work with parents, the home- 
economics teacher must have the abil- 
ity to work with people, not just talk 
at them, and the ability to select 
suitable ideas and presefit them inter- 
estingly. “These abilities stem from 
a real interest in people. 

Furthermore, whether she works 
with individual parents or with 
groups, she needs to understand that 
adults can and will learn what they 
want to. She needs to be able to 
draw people out and help them to 
use their own resources well in meet- 
ing their everyday problems. This 
calls for friendliness and informality. 
She needs to give praise generously 
when it is merited and point out new 
fields for further exploration and 
study. 

If she has acquired some ability to 
encourage good group discussion, and 
can use a variety of methods to make 
it interesting and easy to absorb new 
ideas, she can probably be particular- 
ly effective with groups of adults. 
Some skill in personal counseling will 
also be an asset in helping individual 
parents to help themselves. But she 
must be able to recognize her limita- 


What is UN? 


—a meeting place in which both 
great and small nations can freely 
voice their views and submit their 
policies and actions to the judg- 
ment of world opinion. 

—~a cooperative effort against 
poverty, hunger, disease, ignorance, 
lack of freedom and opportunity, 
and other economic and social cvils 
which make for. war and block the 
road to higher living standards. 

~a conciliating and moderating 
force which brings peaceful sectle- 
ments of conflicts among member 
nations, thus preventing or stop- 
ping wars. 

A. H. Feller, a United Nations 
legal expert, describes his organ- 
ization in other terms: “What we 
are now is a kind of lens. When 
something goes wrong, we cannot 
pound any country into doing 
right. But we can turn the lens 
on the spot. It gets pretty hot un- 
der the lens. Uhings get done. 
Slowly, but done. 

“We have learned one thing: 
Peace is hard to come by. Nobody 
wants to lose face. It’s easy to 
slide into war. But for peace, 
you've got to work at it every single 
day. That's a job and a half, believe 
me!" 

—WILLIAM J. SHORROCK, editor, 
The Civic Leader. 


uuons and know when and how to di- 
rect adults to other sources of intor- 
mation or guidance, 

Probably no home-economics teach- 
er, broad as is her training, is 
equipped to be a marriage counselor. 
She may, however, have the insight 
to know when one is needed and be 
alert enough about the resources of 
her county or state to know where 
one may be found. 


Parent-Education Vital 


Every home-economics teacher who 
is doing a truly good job with her 
pupils is bound to have frequent op- 
portunities to work with parents. In 
fact, she is almost obliged to become 
a parent educator if her secondary- 
school program is effective. For iT 
parents and pupils and teacher are 
not going along together hand in 
hand in the educational process, much 
of her work with the pupils comes to 
naught. 
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NE of the problems faced by a cer- 
QO ification official is that concerned 
with the certification of an applicant 
who was prepared in another state. 

Today, in all states except Massa- 
which does not 


chusetts, have state 


certification of teachers, certification 
authority is generally vested in one 
agency, the state board of education 
or comparable agency. In a few states, 
the legislature shares authority with 
the education agency. One state per- 
mits county superintendents and state 
teachers colleges to issue some certifi- 
cates, and about five states permit one 
or more cities to issue their own teach- 
ing certificates. 

Certificates were once issued by lo- 
cal boards; later by district and county 
boards; still later by states, each with 
its own standards. Today there is a 
trend toward centralization of certifi- 
cation authority. 

As a result of the trend, patterns of 
teacher education and standards for 
certification have been greatly reduced 
in number in the past 40 years, and 
have in 


more common than at any 
previous time. 

This fact—together with ease of 

travel and communication, teacher 


supply and demand fluctuations in 
different states, differences in salary, 
tenure and pensions, efforts of teachers 
agencies, and diversification in inter- 
ests of teachers—has contributed to a 
growing interstate migration of teach- 
ers. 

Ihe National Association of State 
Directors of Teacher Education and 
Certification has set to work in the 
development of plans and agreements 
to further promote the free flow of 
qualified teachers across state lines. 


Interstate Migration 


The association unanimously agrees 
with leaders in the profession that 
the growing interstate migration of 
teachers ought to be encouraged be- 
cause: 


|!| It tends to bring about balance 
between teacher supply and demand; 
which is essential, not only to teacher 
welfare and prestige, but to improved 
educational opportunities for  chil- 
dren. 


14 


Reciprocity in Teacher Certification 


State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification are 


working for reciprocity in the certification of teachers. 


[2] It promotes national unity. 

{3} It tends to destroy provincialism 
and the inbreeding of ideas and prac- 
tices in local school systems. 

[4] It provides a means whereby 
states having low standards of prep- 
aration may raise those standards to 
a desirable minimum. 

[5] It promotes teacher growth in 
service. 

In working out agreements to pro- 
mote the free movement of teachers, 
these principles seem basic: 

I. The certification of teachers is a 
function of the state and should never 
be delegated to other agencies. 

States in which certification author- 
ity is vested in several agencies, should 
be encouraged to centralize the au- 
thority in the state department of edu- 
cation at an early date. Unless cer- 
tificates possess statewide validity, the 
holder could hardly expect recogni- 
tion by another state. 

By the nature of our system of pub- 
lic education, its administration, and 
support, certification authority must 
be vested in the state rather than in 
professional boards of quasi-legal 
status, as in other professions. 

Il. Certification laws should grant 
broad general authority and not in- 
clude detail which prevents flexibility 
in administration. 

Those states having legal require- 
ments such as resident study, course 
requirements in state history, and 
state school law should strive for their 

arly repeal. 

Ill. The baccalaureate degree 
should be the minimum level of prep- 
aration at which reciprocity becomes 
operative. 

There is now general agreement 
that teachers for our times cannot be 
prepared in less than four years. 
‘Those teachers with less should be re- 
quired to bring their preparation up 
to this level before they are accepted 
for certification by another state. 

IV. Only those who are graduates 
of teacher-education institutions ap- 


proved by state departments of edu. 
cation and accredited by regional or 
national accrediting agencies should 
be accepted for certification by an 
other state. 

V. The definition of a good teacher 
should be the same thruout the nation, 

We must secure widespread agree: 
ment concerning the qualities and 
competencies which are requisite to 
good and 
agreement 


teaching, obtain general 
upon the processes and 
procedures by which these qualities 
and competencies are developed. Out 
of this, there emerges a pattern ol 
teacher education. One completing 
such a pattern could be accepted by 
any state as having completed a pat- 
tern of teacher education substantially 
equivalent to the pattern required in 
that state and granted the appropriate 
certificate. 

VI. The initial certificate should 
be issued only upon the recommenda- 
tion of the head of the department of 
education of the teacher-pre paring in- 
stitution. It should never be possible 
for an applicant to obtain an accumu 
latior of credits, and shop around for 


certification. 


Reciprocal Agreements 

Thus far, reciprocal agreements are 
largely limited to adjoining states or 
groups of contiguous states. 

In the light of the development ol 
reciprocity, this seems a logical step. 
The final step will be that of bringing 
regions or groups of states together in 
a nationwide agreement. 

In 1937, the State Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certification 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
West Virginia, met in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, to form the Ohio Valley Asso 
ciation of Directors of Teacher Edvu- 
cation and Certification. The associa 
tion meets annually, and has agreed 
to reciprocity in this area on the fol 
lowing basis: 


[1] An applicant for certification in 
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HAROLD J. BOWERS 


this association whose 
training was obtained in another state 
shall submit evidence of the follow- 
ing. 

a] Possession of a certificate issued 
by the state department of education 
oi the state in which the institution 
is located. 

[b] The satisfactory completion of 
a pattern of training substantially 
equivalent to that required in the 
state in which certification is sought. 

[2] Reciprocity shall not be extend- 

ed to include the holders of substand- 
ard certificates. 
[3] An applicant having a training 
deficiency not to exceed six semester 
hours should be granted temporary 
certiication for one year, to enable 
him to complete the requirements. 

[4] Reciprocity shall not be extend- 
ed to applicants from institutions not 
accredited by one of the regional or 
national agencies except upon recom- 
mendation of the department of edu- 
cation of the state in which the insti- 
tution is located. 


anv state of 


In 1941, the state directors of teach- 
er education and certification of 
states in the Southern 
and including 
Arkansas, study 
which arrived at reciprocal arrange- 
ments among the 13 states for high- 
school teachers. Reciprocity agree- 
ments were entered into by formal 
resolution of the 
boards of education. 


the 
Association 
Virginia 
completed a 


area, 
and 


Vest 


respective state 

The basis for these agreements was 
the adoption of a common concept of 
preparation. Flexibility was provided 
by a plan for the issuance of a one- 
year certificate to any applicant who 
was deficient by not more than three 
semester 
field or 


hours in the professional 
semester hours in_ his 
teaching field in the requirements of 
the receiving state. 


SIX 





Dr. Bowers is supervisor, Division of ‘Teacher 
Education and Certification, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Columbus, Ohio, and 
president, National Association of State Di- 


rectors of Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion. 
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More recently, State Directors in 
the Central States Conference com- 
prised of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, and Okla- 
homa have agreed to a plan of reci- 
procity much like that adopted by the 
Ohio Vailey Association. 

Perhaps the most significant 
achievement made in any group of 
states is that of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
and New Jersey. 

The basis of the compact prepared 
for these eight states, now in the 
process of being ratified by the legal 
authority of the respective states, is 
the following agreement: 

“That each state honor the regular- 
form certificate valid for general ele- 
mentary- or secondary-school teaching 
issued by the authorities of other 
states, provided the holders thereof 
have completed four years or more of 
preparation of college grade, three 
years of appropriate teaching, and 
have assurance of a teaching position 
in the public schools of the receiving 
state. In the case of highschool teach- 
ers, the validity of certificates shall 
be limited to subject fields in accord- 
ance with the regulations of the re- 
ceiving state.” 

This agreement makes allowance 
for continuing differences in specific 
requirements among the states by ac- 
cepting three years of teaching in the 
preparing state in lieu of meeting the 
exact requirements of the receiving 
state. 

It aims ultimately at a single set of 
standards, uniform terminology, uni- 
form application forms, and regional 
approval] of teacher-education institu- 
tions. 

While many of these agreements are 
still tentative, great progress has been 
made. 

The subcommittee on 
Personnel of 


Teacher 
its Commission on Re- 
search and Service of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools reported to the as- 
sociation in 1949 that: “With only 
one or two exceptions, reasonably ef- 
fective reciprocity in certification is in 
effect in the 20 states for highschool 
teachers who have completed degrees 
in teacher-education curriculums.” 


The National Association of State 
Directors of Teacher Education and 
Certification in annual meeting at the 
University of New Hampshire in June 
1949 agreed to hold regional meetings 
at Boston, Chicago, Washington, 
D. C., Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, 
Salt Lake City, and Omaha, just pre- 
ceding the 1950 regional conferences 
of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, for further work on reci- 
procity in groups of states. 

At the annual State 
Directors, progress reports from re- 
gional conferences will be heard, and 
an attempt will be made to bring 
about nationwide agreements. 

Should the goal of State Directors 
be achieved, all 


meeting of 


the in- 
terstate migration of teachers result- 
ing from certification procedures will 
be removed. 


barriers to 


Deterrents 


It should, however, be added that 
certain other practices of states act as 
deterrents to teacher migration: 


[1] As yet, no satisfactory plan has 
been developed whereby a_ teacher 
may transfer his accumulated time 
and money from one state retirement 
system to another. 

[2] Transcripts of credit from many 
institutions are impossible to in- 
terpret. Simplification of forms and 
cooperation of all officials concerned 
is needed to solve this problem. 

(3] Another barrier to the freedom 
of movement of teachers across state 
lines is the lack of statewide, regional, 
and national placement facilities. 
Many reputable teacher agencies exist 
thruout the nation, but the services 
of these agencies are available only at 
considerable expense to the teacher. 

Perhaps the organized profession 
owes its members the services of a na 
tional 


clearinghouse or placement 


service. 


Valuable Assistance 

The State Directors of Teacher Ed 
ucation and Certification in assuming 
the responsibility leadership, 
wishes to acknowledge the stimulus 
and the splendid cooperation re 
ceived from the NEA National Com- 
mission on 


for 


Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 

It also solicits the cooperative as- 
sistance of all professional groups in 


the attainment of its goals. 
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s A county helping teacher, I’ve 
that rural 
Want more Opportunities to meet in- 
formally, with time for talking over 


learned oul teachers 


their mutual problems. Lhe, profit 
ereatly from discussions and from ex- 
real classroom 


changing stories ol 


solutions to their common problems. 
Comics 
For whenever 


three teachers o1 parents get together, 


example, two or 


the question ol comic books is sure 


fo come up: They haunt us! What 
can be done about them? Why are 
our preadolescent children so crazy 
about funnies?” Here is the story of 


one solution: 

One teacher made an attack on the 
her sixth-, 
children 


in three reading groups depending on 


problem by placing all 


seventh-, and eighth-grade 


their reading ability. “The most able 
children organized themselves into a 
reading club. They read widely and 
asked the help 


needed. ‘They planned reports, dra- 


teacher’s only as 


matizations, discussions, broadcasts 
and other interesting programs. 
When extra pupils were needed, it 
became an honor to be asked £o assist, 
children the other two 
groups began working for the honor 


of being taken into the club. One of 


and from 


Since 1926, Miss 
Jersey Helping 
interested in 


has been a New 

Yeacher. She is especially 
the University of Maryland 
Child Development Program and has three 
discussion groups organized among New Jer- 
sey teachers. 


Strong 
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The ubiquitous comic book is 
a problem for many teachers. 


found that things were very bad. The 
two boys did any 
keeping that got done. 


cooking or house. 


asked 
the county-club agent to help plan 
activities. 


In desperation, the teacher 
A forestry club was started 
for the boys and a home-beautification 
club was planned for all pupils. 

The first thing undertaken was an 


experiment in good grooming. One 


As you start the second semester, youll be interested in 


these classroom-tested solutions to common problems. 


the committees pooled the preferences 
of the school and then reported on 
stories and authors as requested by 
the majority of their classmates. 

On the day of our visit, a fascinat- 
ing “Andy Hardy” dramatization was 
eiven. In the that fol- 
lowed, one boy told us, “I was a new- 


discussion 


comer to the community and I was 
what might be called a ‘funnies men- 
ace. Now I am so interested in many 
things that perhaps I am becoming 
a general reading menace!” 

During their discussion, the chil- 
dren raised the question of the com- 
parative values of reading fiction and 
nonfiction. As an outgrowth of the 
discussion, it was decided to devote 
the next meeting to an evaluation of 
magazine reading and comic books. 


Good Grooming 


Another question commonly asked 
is, “What can we do with our ditty, 
unkempt children?” 

In a one-room school where the ma- 
jority of the children were in grades 
four, five, and six, two boys and a 
girl came to school especially dirty 
and unkempt. The teacher investi- 
gated their home conditions and 


SARAH L. STRONG 


of the cloak 


to the boys to equip as a den or rest 


rooms was turned over 


room of their own. The girls fixed 
up a dressing table and made them- 
selves a boudoir in a corner behind 
the piano. After school opening in 
the morning, the children were given 
an opportunity to make themselves 
presentable. 

Study began with the question, 
“Suppose your parents should decide 
to do your home over and gave you 
a chance to help them. What mate- 
rials could you make use of and what 
would you like to do?” The children 
studied colors, made designs, chose 
furniture, made furniture out of 
boxes, printed textiles, made curtains 
out of feed bags, sewed, wove, painted, 
cleaned, planned, and did carpenter 
work. 

The three children learned for the 
first time about being clean and hav- 
ing a place that could become a real 
home. As a sample house, Mary 
brought to school a doll house that a 


neighbor had given her at Christmas 
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time. Mary’s value in the group rose 
immediately. Walter became the chiet 
carpenter. Jack became interested in 
different kinds of wood and became a 
real expert. 

Before this club was started, the 
pupils quarreled on the playground, 
became restless in school, bored 
with their lessons, worked in cliques, 
and avoided Mary, Walter, and Jack. 


were 


By the end of the year, every child 
fitted into his place in the whole 
group, and the days were not long 


enough to accomplish all the tasks on 
which the children wanted to work. 
During the two years that followed, 
the children studied foods and cloth- 
ing. At first, there seemed to be no 
into the but Mary 
learned how to care for clothing and 
Her mother 
expressed a wish to have at least 


carry-Ove! home, 


made a dress for herself. 


one room “like the other folks,” so a 
neighbor did the living room over 
for them. 

Recently, Mary papered and 
painted the kitchen at home. She 


cleaned up the long-neglected living 
room so it was presentable and made 
curtains for the windows. ‘Then one 
Sunday morning she appeared at the 
neighbor’s clean and ready for Sunday 
Walter has learned to keep 
himself clean and is making good in 
highschool shop work. Jack has be- 
come his father’s assistant. 

All this transformation has resulted 
from the efforts of a teacher who had 
an understanding of the importance 
of the influence of group activities 
and cared enough to help three unfor- 
tunate children find their place among 
their peers. 


school. 


Manners 
later most teachers ex- 
claim in despair, “How can we help 
children learn better manners?” 
Five three rural schools 
were consolidated. Their new build- 
ing was clean and beautiful, but the 
children did not seem to appreciate it. 
The rest rooms were soon marked up, 
and there was a general undesirable 
boy-girl relationship among the pu- 


Sooner or 


years ago, 


pils. The children bolted their 
lunches and were rude. 
In each room, desirable conduct 


was explained and discussed. But the 
more the teachers preached, the more 
the conditions persisted. 

When spring came, one of the 
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teachers suggested an Easter lunch- 


eon. Committees were appointed 
from each room. They met and made 
plans. The eighth-graders arranged 


for after-dinner entertainment, and 
lots were drawn thruout the school so 
that every girl would have 
and a_ luncheon companion. 
pupils discussed proper 
duct, and good dinner conversation. 

‘That first luncheon brought forth 
many scowls on the part of interme- 
diate boys. ‘They escorted their part- 
ners as if they had hot potatoes on 
their hands. Conversation was not 
very successful, and teachers had to be 
continually on guard to keep things 
in order. 


an escort 
The 


dress, con- 


Last year, the fifth annual luncheon 
went without a growl. Songs 
started and spread from table to table. 
Even the little children knew how to 


over 


enjoy both their companions and 
their food. 
The sixth- and seventh-grade girls 


excused themselves from the table to 


help serve the little children. They 
then returned to lunch with their 
partners. 

The intermediate boys took it as 
a matter of course that they would 
wear their best clothes, put on ties, 
and brush their hair. They even 
peeked into the auditorium early to 


see how plans were progressing. When 
the time came, they were just as ex- 
pert at seating their partners as were 
their older brothers. 

The luncheons opened the eyes of 
the PTA members to the social values 
being gained by their children. So 
the PTA staged a formal reception at 
which the PTA officers, board-of-edu- 
cation members, and faculty were 
asked to come in formal dress and be 
in the receiving line. 

Since that first year, the whole com- 
plexion of the school has changed. 
The walls have been done over, and 
the school patrol is seeing to it that 
things remain in good condition. One 
group of children has earned money 
to buy shrubs for planting around the 


building. When a newcomer starts 
a shady note, peer opinion soon 
squelches the activity. 

Adult visitors often remark, ‘““What 


a wonderful spirit this school has!” 
That spirit has grown and matured 
thru the years from the vision of one 
sixth-grade teacher who said, “Let's 
have an Easter luncheon!” 


Teaching 2éoc¢ School 


WE INTERPRET our school to the 
students in every class and in activ- 
ities thruout the year. 

The history of the school is kept 
uptodate by school- paper _ stafl 
members. Written by 7B pupils, 
a play based on this history has 
been a part of orientation for new 
students. A summary of the his- 
tory is in the Student's Handbook. 

Often articles on the school’s 
history have appeared in the school 
paper. Another popular feature 
has been a column with such ques 
tions as, “Did you know that our 
school was once used as a hospital?” 

Teaching the purposes of educa- 
tion is more incidental. However, 
an effort is made to help pupils 
understand objectives of each 
course and express their own ideas 
in such compositions as, “My Phi- 


losophy of Education,” or “Why I 
Am Taking Latin.” 
For one full year, every issue of 


the school paper contained state- 
ments by the superintendent on the 
county school system. Each column 
contained five or six items on one 
subject, such as guidance services. 

American Education Week inter- 
prets the schools to pupils as well 
as parents. What student partici- 
pating in a play or in a panel dis- 
cussion on education could fail to 
catch the message himself? 

Becoming acquainted with the 
great leaders in education is accom- 
plished to some extent in guidance 
programs, biographical sketches 
given in English or history classes, 
and as part of the observance of 
AEW. The NEA Personal Growth 
Leaflets which deal with biography 
are helpful. 

School finance is discussed in 
social-science class when education 
is studied. Furthermore, the movie, 
Pop Rings the Bell, which was 
shown to all English classes this 
fall, showed the need for adequate 
taxes to support the schools. Fruit- 
ful discussion followed the show- 
ing. 

About five years ago when the 
book, Education for All American 
Youth, appeared, a midyear com- 
mencement program was ‘based up- 
on it. Charts were used to illus- 
trate the talks. It was very effective. 

—ETHEL, JONES, teacher, Lincoln 
Junior Highschool, Charleston, 
West Virginia. 

{Other statements on how schools 
are interpreting themselves to their 
students are invited.—The Editors.] 
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Nchoolhoards for 
Tomorrow 


DANIEL R. DAVIES 


CHOOLBOARDS in America must re- 
~ spond to the temper and tensions 
of the times. If they do not, they may 
eventually become extinct, as have oth- 
er institutions which failed to adapt to 
changing demands of their environ- 
ment. 

In the 1930s, schoolboards faced the 
unpopular necessity to skimp and 
starve the schools to make budgets bal- 
ance. Then along came the war years 
with their scarcity of materials and la- 
bor, vanishing teachers, and inflation. 
Nor have the postwar years offered 
much relief. Now comes the bumper 
baby crop to swamp inadequate ele- 
mentary-school facilities. 

Citizens voice discontent over many 
boards’ inability or unwillingness to 
deal forthrightly with critical prob- 
lems, their playing politics instead of 
acting in the best interest of children, 
their high-handed action based on se- 
cret agreements, their absorption in 
petty administrative details while ma- 
jor policy matters cry for attention. 

[here are those who would abolish 
local boards of education and transfer 
the control of schools from local lay- 
men to trained specialists in the cen- 
tral government, state and federal. 

But there are also many who feel 
strongly that the pattern of local con- 
trol of our schools thru schoolboards is 
sound, that their influence on national 
life is extensive, and that all attempts 
‘to diminish their power should be vig- 
orously resisted! 


The Basic Pattern Is Sound 


In no other country is the control of 
education so close to the people. Our 


Dr. Davies is Executive Officer, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. With Fred Hosler, 
he is coauthor of a useful volume, The Chal- 
lenge of Schoolboard Membership. [160 pages. 
$2. Chartwell House, 280 Madison Avenue, 
New York City] 
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traced to courageous action taken by 
local schoolboards permitting trail. 
blazing. Under highly centralized con. 
trol, such freedom for local initiative 
would be severely limited. 

Third, local control can help to 
guarantee against dictatorial seizure 
of our educational system — against 
thought-control over the minds of our 
children as practiced by the Japanese 
government before the war; against 
purge of the school system like that 
carried out by Hitler; against authori 
tarian drives to make educators, sci- 


affirms the basic value of local con- 


trol of schools thru the schoolboard. 


people speak concerning the destiny of 
their schools thru more than 400,000 
schoolboard members organized into 
100,000 boards. The local board makes 
many important decisions affecting ed- 
ucation, subject to varying degrees of 
supervision by a remote state depart- 
ment of education and subject to no 
control at all from the US Office of 
Education. 

What are the sound features of such 
a high degree of local control? In the 
first place, it keeps people actively in- 
terested in their schools. They can 
make their opinions known thru board 
elections, annual budget hearings, 
board meetings, and casual chats with 
board members. 

Notice the difference in feeling to- 
ward a community’s school and _ its 
postoffice. Over the former, folks have 
a sense of proprietorship; toward the 
latter, little if any. One is controlled 
locally. The other, just as much the 
property of the people, is operated 
from Washington, D. C. 

One of the great strengths of our 
American system of public education 
is that extra feeling of warmth, of 
ownership, which people have toward 
their schools. Any development in the 
board’s status which would endanger 
that feeling would be unfortunate. 

Second, when each community exer- 
cises considerable control, including 
financial, over its schools, needed vari- 
ations can be made as determined by 
local conditions. Many pioneer devel- 
opments in our public schools can be 


entists, writers, artists, and musicians 
conform to the party line as in Russia 
now. 

Keep this in mind when wellmean- 
ing groups despair over the difficulty 
of effecting needed improvements in 
100,000 separate school districts and 
point to the alleged greater efficiency 
of centralized control. School improve: 
ments often come too slowly; but it is 
fallacious to assure that the road to 
Utopia is centralization. 

Fourth, local control as it operates 
in municipal councils and_ school- 
boards is the seedbed of our democ- 
racy. In their schoolboard work, over 
400,000 men and women experience 
democratic government in action, 
Many each year finish their terms of 
office and others face new duties for 
the first time. It can only be conjec- 
tured how many millions have been 
schooled in the practical operations of 
democracy by serving the schools. 

To them, selfgovernment is no dis- 
tant dream, no debated theory. They 
know it as an actuality. They know its 
difficulties, its limitations, its heart- 
aches; they know too its successes, its 
satisfactions, the glow of selfrealiza- 
tion that comes to free men who have 
a measure of control over their own 
and their children’s destinies. On this 
count alone, the disappearance of 
schoolboards would be a calamity. 


Advance Showings of the “New Look” 


In the first place, the preparation of 
board members for their jobs is re 
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ceiving attention. Laymen newly se- 
lected for the board should not be 
plunged directly into the intricacies of 
schoolboard operation without instruc- 
tion in the requirements of the job. 
Board members sincerely interested in 
serving their communities welcome as- 
sistance in becoming oriented. 

Some superintendents hold confer- 
ences With new board members in ad- 
vance of the first meeting to discuss 
with them their new jobs. They are 
also invited to sit in on board meetings 
before their terms of office actually be- 
gin. 

Phere are, in addition, a tew publi- 
cations to which new board members 
can be referred to gain an overview of 
their job. Se hool Boards in Action, the 
1946 vearbook of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators [$2. 
\ASA] sets forth the role and opera- 
tion of schoolboards. 

The AASA has recently issued a new 
pamphlet, The Sc hool Board Member 
in Action [25¢]. Discussions of current 
problems common to s¢ hoolboards are 
found in The Schoolboard Journal, 
The School Executive, The Nation’s 
Schools, and The NEA JouRNAL. 

Second, wellinstructed schoolboards 
stress educational statesmanship rather 
than nearsighted detail grubbing. Aid- 
ed by trained, skilful superintendents, 
boards more and more deal with poli- 
cy questions and leave administrative 
details to their executive officer, the 
superintendent. 

It is a pleasure to observe such 
boards in operation! One sees there a 
clear distinction between the legisla- 
tive and evaluative the 
board and the executive function of 
the superintendent. 

For example, the board advised by 
the superintendent establishes person- 


function of 


nel policies for the system; but it nev- 
er interviews candidates for positions. 
It examines the budget proposed by 
the superintendent and asks searching 
questions as to whether the amounts 
are sufficient and allocated in a way 
best suited to the needs of the com- 
munity’s children and youth: but it 
never appoints a subcommittee to 
draw up the budget. 

While it is impossible to avoid all 
operational details, particularly when 
advice on policy is involved and is 
sought by the superintendent, the em- 
pliasis in board meetings is at the level 
of educational statesinanship. 
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Questions dealt with include: What 
kind of schools does our community 
want? What effect is the trend of com- 
munity development having on our 
schools? Are our schools doing the job 
we expect of them? What does a good 
school system look like and how closely 
does ours approach that goal? What is 
the right amount of money for good 
schools and how can it be obtained? 
What effect are our buildings having 
on the educational program? What 
does a good school staff look like and 
how can the board develop and main- 
tain one? 

New and exciting answers to these 
questions are being found by 
awake schoolboards. The “new look” 
in school] administration to which they 
point is the method of cooperative in- 
vestigation and planning. 


wide- 


Secret board meetings and political 
intrigue are ruled out. Widespread 
participation in consideration of 
school problems is encouraged. All in- 
dividuals and groups affected by pros- 
pective board action are invited to join 
in discussions of the issues involved. 

sjoard meetings, with a few neces- 
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The schoolboard represents all 
the people. . . . Thru the school 
system it builds fu- 
ture. 

—School Boards in Action 


America’s 
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sary exceptions, are open to the pub- 
lic. The press is invited. “Two-way 
communication with the public is es 
tablished—thru commit- 
tees on specific subjects such as new 
building teacher salary 
schedules, school-community relations, 
budget, and the over-all extent of the 
school 


lay advisory 


programs, 


program; forums on_ school 
matters sponsored and participated in 
by board members; polls of public 
opinion of school issues; frequent and 
comprehensive news releases on school 
activities. 

Furthermore, the board establishes 
channels by which it keeps in close 
touch with the school staff and invites 
participation from the several school 
groups in discussing school policy. 

The board encourages its superin- 
tendent to set up administrative coun- 
cils. Some include only building prin- 
cipals. Others include _ principals, 
teacher representatives, the president 
of the local education association, a 


representative of the custodial staff, 
one from the clerical staff, and so on. 
While such councils work primarily 
with the superintendent, occasional 
meetings are held with the board of 
education. 

Boards operating thus recognize the 
that 
opinions should be considered when 


democratic — principle people's 
policies affecting them are formulated. 
Such boards are strengthening the op 


eration of local control. 


Is the Desired Effect Achieved? 


It takes time to achieve the “new 
look” for schoolboards. Nor is it easy. 
If not sensitively dealt with, board 
members may resent induction pro 


cedures as reflecting adversely on thei 
intelligence. ‘Vo shift the emphasis in 
board meetings to policy determina 
tion and evaluation ordinarily requires 
skilful leadership on the part of th 
superintendent. 

Board members often retort, “What 
do we know about policy? It is our job 


to check 


that you educators don’t run hogwild 


on business details and sec 
with the public’s money.” 

Most difficult of all is the operation 
of a board in cooperation with the 
public. It is easier for the board and 
superintendent to attempt to 
Unskilfully done, 
cooperative planning can be most un 
fortunate. 


run 
things themselves. 


Iwo answers can be given to such 
First, there 
working cooperatively and with suc 


objections. boards 


are 


Cress. 

Secondly, the 
amazing. The morale of pupils, staff, 
and public mounts. Needed improve 


results achieved are 


ments are made easily. 
tax levies meet more ready acceptance. 
The educational effectiveness of the 
whole school is improved. 

Many specific examples could b 
cited to support the value of the pat 
tern of schoolboard operation herein 
But 


described. for the 


wellbeing of school systems generally, 


unfortunately 


this pattern is far from universal. 
Here is a task for educators. Teach 

and and 

thru their local, state, and national ed 


ers administrators—sinely 
ucation associations—must appreciate 
and stress the unique virtues of ow 
svstem of local control of education as 
it operates thru schoolboards. They 
must help their boards develop the 


“new look!” 
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What the classroom teacher should 


know and do about keeping his room 


climate suitable for learning. 


N. E. VILES 


Y° , as a classroom teacher, usually 
do 


help design the room in which you 


not have an opportunity to 
work. However, you do have an obli- 
gation to help make your room a 
desirable school-home and a suitable 
learning laboratory for your pupils. 

Room temperatures and air move- 
ment in the room are factors in health 
protection and pupil comfort. It is 
venerally recognized that mental alert- 
ness may be more easily sustained 
when pupils are comfortable and have 
the 
heating and ventilating services pro- 
vided and the rooms 


factors in 


a feeling of wellbeing. Hence, 
maintained in 


may become important 


pupil educational growth. 


Heating and Ventilating 


Heating and ventilating systems 
should: 
[1] Supply heat to» balance losses 


from the human body thru radiation 
and otherwise, and room losses thru 


exfiltration; 
%) 


Lj 


room; 


Remove excess heat from the 
[3] Remove unpleasant body or 
other odors and in some cases dust; 
[4] Prevent rapid temperature fluc- 
tuations; 
[5] Diffuse 


room. 


the heat within the 

In brief, adequate heating and ven- 
tilating services involve the control of 
room humidity, air 
movement, and the quality of the air 
in the room. 


Automatic 


temperatures, 


mechanical control of 
classroom heat and ventilation is de- 





\n authority on the subject of heating and 
ventilating, Dr. Viles is a specialist in School 
Plant Management, Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 
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sirable, but complete automatic con- 
trols are not available in many class- 
rooms. In most cases, classroom con- 
trols are in part or wholly operated 
under teacher direction. Even in those 
rooms having some controls, the teach- 
er should give frequent attention to 
the room heat and ventilation. 

In most 


had 


instances, the teacher has 
limited opportunities to 
study classroom heating and ventilat- 
ing principles and Even 
with a fixed thermometer in the room, 
he often has to depend on his own feel- 
ing as one measure of room comfort. 

But the teacher and pupils do not 
always react alike to room conditions. 
Therefore, it is desirable that the 
teacher become familiar with the fac- 
tors that contribute to schoolroom- 
pupil comfort and with the in-the- 
room supervision needed to maintain 
comfortable conditions, 


only 


practices. 


Some Factors in Room Comfort 


You will not be able to control all 
factors affecting room comfort, but a 
knowledge of some of these factors 
should be of value. 

Temperature ranges—should not ex- 
ceed acceptable limits. These ranges 


Re = 
RE 
Cae 
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will vary with the type of activity car- 
ried the Thermometer 
reading should be taken at points rep- 


on in room. 
resentative of room conditions and at 
about pupil-breathing Too 
rapid or excessive temperature fluctua: 
tions should be avoided. 

Air stratification—should be limited. 
If room ventilation is not adequate, 
fan-created air turbulance will help 
mix the room air and diffuse the heat. 
Air movement 
parts of the room. Variations in tem- 
perature from the floor level to a point 
about 60 inches above the floor should 
not exceed three degrees. 

Drafts—should be controlled. Dur- 
ing warm weather, a horizontal flow of 


levels. 


should extend to all 


air across the room at pupil levels ol 
as much as 100 feet per minute may be 
desired. During cool or cold weather, 
a horizontal air at the 
same feet per 
minute may have a chilling effect on 
the pupils. 
Schoolroom 


flow of cold 


levels in excess of 25 


ventilating facilities— 
should be in operation at all times 
when the room is occupied, The ven- 


Second in a series on the 
school plant. Last month Paul 
Seagers made helpful sugges- 
tions about school furniture. 
Next month Harold Chastain 
will discuss the teacher’s role 
when a new school is being 
constructed. For April, we are 
hoping to have an article by 
Charles Gibson on “what the 
teacher can and should do 
about classroom lighting.” 
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tilating system should provide for the 
intake of adequate quantities of fresh 
air, the release of stale air, and the 
desired circulation of air in the room. 
[he introduction of from 10 to 15 
cubic feet of fresh air per pupil per 
minute seems sufhicient for ordinary 
classrooms. 

You probably will not be able to 
measure air intake in terms of cubic 
feet pel minute. However, your feel- 
ings and pupil reactions will, if care- 
fully watched, aid in determining 
whether room conditions are condu- 
cive to pupil comtort, 
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“Did you know Johnny is a radiator?” 


Flexibility — permitting adaptation 
to changing conditions is essential. 
Room temperatures should vary with 
the type of activities carried on in the 
rooms. ‘Temperatures in shops, corri- 
dors, and gymnasiums can be lower 
than in ordinary classrooms. Normal 
temperatures of 68 to 70 degrees are 
satistactory for activities, 
while 60 degrees may be preferred in 


sedentary 


areas where the pupils are more active. 

You should remember that room 
temperatures rise when pupils enter 
and add their body heat to that of the 
room. If existing controls are not flex- 
ible enough to provide the variations 
in temperature ranges and in the air 
llow needed, you should be able to 
make adjustments that will provide 
the comfort ranges desired. 

Room thermometers — provide one 
measuring device that can be used by 
all teachers. These should be located 
where their recordings will not be ma- 
terially affected by drafts of cold or 
hot air or by the nearness of hot or 
cold ducts, radiators, or walls. 

Thermometers in classrooms where 
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pupils are seated at tables or desks 
are usually on an inner wall and from 
30 to 36 inches from the floor. In 
shops, laboratories, corridors, these 
thermometers may be placed about 60 
inches from the floor. 

In many instances, it is desirable to 
have an easily read thermometer lo- 
cated on or near your desk. This 
should be a portable thermometer 
with a stand base and a string loop at 
the top. Then it may be used occasion- 
ally to check temperatures at various 
locations and levels in the room. 


Use This Checklist 

In classrooms lacking complete tem- 
perature and ventilation controls, you 
can play an important part in main- 
taining comfortable conditions. Even 
in rooms with more or less complete 
automatic controls, you will need to 
make frequent checks on conditions 
and report any unsatisfactory condi- 
tions which you cannot control. 

In various ways, you can assist in 
maintaining comfortable room condi- 
tions. Among other things, you can: 

[1] Maintain temperature records. 
Some teachers use charts arranged for 
recording hourly temperatures for a 
week or month. Student monitors are 
trained to read and record tempera- 
ture readings and, at the end of the 
week or month, to make duplicate 
copies for the principal and the custo- 
dian. 


Auman 


ALERT to the particular problems 
of a new pupil, Miss James care- 
fully explained to the class that 
Dennis was coming. 

“What can we do to make this 
boy from South Africa feel at 
home?” she asked the fourth-grad- 
crs. 

“We can let him play dodge ball 
on our team,” and “Invite him to 
lunch in our cafeteria,” were typical 
answers. 

When Dennis arrived, his desk 
had been shined and two boys had 
been selected to escort him about 
the school on his first day. 

He proved to be a fair-haired boy 
with attractive manners. He had an 
infectious grin, and a warm, out- 


Teachers and custodians should co- 
operate in controlling temperatures, 
and the hourly record is one means of 
informing the custodian of tempera- 
ture variations. 

[2] Vary the temperature with the 
activity. If pupils begin an activity re 
quiring much exertion, temperatures 
may be lowered slightly and the ai 
movement increased. 

[3] If feasible, air and cool the 
room when the pupils are out for play. 
When the pupils return, often flushed 
from exercise, avoid having the rooms 
overheated or the pupils sitting in 
cold drafts. 

[4] Limit temperatures to accept- 
able ranges. If necessary, cut off the 
heat or increase the ventilation. Vari- 
ous heating units are controlled in 
different ways, and you should know 
the best controls for the units in youn 
room. 

[5] Attempt to maintain air move- 
ment in the room. Use fans if neces- 
sary. 

[6] Keep vents open to admit some 
fresh air into the room at all times 
when occupied. Keep exhaust ducts 
open. If none are available, use the 
transom. Avoid excessive dralts across 
the room. Use deflectors with window 
fresh-air intakes. 

Watch odors. They are one indica- 
tion of inadequate ventilation. They 
are often more easily detected when 
entering the room after being outside. 

[7] Ask questions. Be sure that you 
understand what you can do to control 
heating and ventilation in your room. 


Kelatious 


going personality. There was no 
doubt in Miss James’ mind that he 
would make the adjustment to 
American life easily. 

It was with dismay, then, that she 
found him at recess the victim of a 
shouting mob of fourth-graders. 

It was Dennis who explained the 
trouble to her. 

“They think I ought to have a 
ring in my nose and be wearing a 
Zulu skirt,” he said. “But they’re 
no different from me. I thought be- 
fore I came here that all Americans 
wore feathers and war paint, or 
cowboy breeches.” 

ELIZABETH W. ROBINSON, educa- 
tional adviser, American Junior 


Red Cross. 
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tor tederal aid? 


{s educators, we have pledged ourselves to service of this coun- 


iry's youth.We have the responsibility of telling our lawmakers 


and other citizens the complete story of education and its needs. 


HiLE America’s teachers and ad- 


W 


to give children the best training pos- 


ministrators continue their efforts 


sible, we are contronted with the un- 
mistakable fact that some four million 
children between the ages of five and 
17 are not enrolled in school. 

We also know that of the children 
attending school, millions are not re- 
ceiving instruction under conditions 
Educa- 


tional supplies are inac quate; library 


suitable for the best learning. 


facilities, almost nil. 

These children not in school or en- 
rolled in substandard schools are los- 
ing forever educational opportunities 
which other communities offer their 
young people. These differences are in 
conflict with the principle of equality 
of opportunity to which our nation 


subscribes. 


The Continuing Influx 


In 1947, because of lack of educa- 
tional facilities or because they were 
their 


years 


not encouraged to continue 
schooling, 8,611,000 adults, 25. \ 
of age and older, had received less 
than a fifth-grade education. In World 
War II, 


rej cted 


more than half a million men 
were by Selective Service, 
largely due to inadequate schooling. 
Evidences of this neglect, past and 
present, are being ignored even tho we 
know they constitute a liability to the 
individual and to his community. 
Studies made by the US Census Bu- 
reau, Councils of State Governments, 
state departments of education, and 
many other groups indicate that these 
serious educational conditions likely 
will become even more severe. Ap- 
proximately nine million more chil- 
dren are expected to be enrolled in 





Chairman of the NEA Legislative Commis- 
sion, Mr. Parratt is director of research and 
school finance, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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1959-60 than in 1947-48. Some observ- 
ers estimate an increase of 30°% in 
school enrolments within the next 
decade. 

These big enrolment increases wil! 
be found in poorer sections as well as 
in those states financially better able 
to provide additional teachers, sup- 
plies, and buildings. This will create a 
difficult situation in areas unable to 
provide adequate schools for thei 
children in the past. How can they 
take care of this extra load? 

Teachers are trying to provide the 
best education possible. But they know 
more teachers must be trained. They 
see a need for more buildings. ‘They 
know all of this will cost money. 

There is great variation in the eco- 
nomic ability of the states to finance 
an expanded program. Income _ per 
school-age child is four times as great 
in the wealthiest state as in the poorest. 


Federal Assistance Needed 


that the solution to 
this national problem lies in federal 
financial assistance. In the past, we 
been accustomed to wait for 
problems to arise and then to seek fed- 
eral grants to the specific services in- 
volved. 

Many educators disapprove of this 
method. They see a need for a base 
federal educational-finance program 
of assistance to the states, providing 
funds directly to the states, to be ex- 
pended by them without domination 
or interference from the federal gov- 
ernment. They defend the philosophy 
of state’s rights in education which has 
prevailed since the Jacksonian Revo- 
lution. There is no need to change this 
philosophy if care is used in preparing 


Studies show 


have 


federal-aid legislation. The NEA js 
committed to maintaining state con- 


trol of schools. 


S246 
Over a period of years, legislation 
for federal aid to public education has 
been studied thoroly by both houses of 
Our lawmakers ob- 
served school-finance programs in the 


Congress. have 
various states. Climaxing such study, 
the Senate, during its last session, pro- 
duced $246, which seems to meet the 
requirements of a good general-aid 
bill. 

This bill is still before the House 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
While a subcommittee has held hear- 
ings, the full committee has given lit 
tle consideration to this important 
legislation. 

Further obstacles to such legislation 
arose alter the subcommittee’s report 
when the 
prominent. 


parochial issue became 

The Eighty-First Congress begins its 
second session in January. Educators 
have confidence that the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor will 
report out a satisfactory bill if it meets 
and gives serious consideration to this 
problem. 

We as educators have a responsibil- 
ity to the children of America. In 
choosing our profession, we chose to 
help the young people. Right now we 
cafi perform our best service by in 
forming our Congressmen of the prob: 
lems in education and by asking them 
to use their influence to secure early 
action on federal-aid legislation in the 
House Education and Labor Commit 
tee. 

Our Congressmen are under much 
pressure from all sides. They appre: 
ciate suggestions on education from 
persons directly connected with the 
schools. This fact brings to us an obli- 
gation to keep them informed. 

We need also to keep people in our 
communities informed of school prob- 
lems by joining forces with other or 
ganizations interested in schools, in 
bringing these important problems to 
the attention of our legislators. 

We know that a good educatiorr fo 
all children is vital to the continued 
strength of our nation. Accordingly, 
we should unitedly and continually) 
ask Congress to begin immediately to 
help states provide a basic educational 
program. 
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HouLD the federal government give 
~ our 


ercatel support Lo public 
schools? Let’s consider the case of the 
Poughkeepsie Highschool graduating 
class in 1924. 

That was a period when all but a 
small fraction of the school taxes wer¢ 
paid by property owners in the city. 
\ltho part of the income from which 
the taxes were paid was derived from 
the entire economy, the local district 
was responsible for collecting almost 
all of the taxes for school support. 
had 
relatively unimportant as a source of 
revenues federally col- 
lected taxes for schools were negligi- 


ble. 


State-collected taxes become 


school and 


Investment Dividends 

The ability to pay taxes is deter- 
mined partly by the past contributions 
of schools to productivity, exchange, 
and other factors which create income. 
To what extent was the city able to 
the economic values which it 
helped to create thru its school ex- 
penditures? To what extent did other 
communities benefit from its 


reach 


invest- 
ment? 

After 25 years, we find that 47% of 
the graduates of 1924 still live in the 


city and 53% 


live elsewhere. Thirty- 
two percent live elsewhere within New 
York State and 21°; live in other states 
or foreign countries. 

If all graduates made equal contri- 
butions to the the school 
finance system would have to be based 
upon 47% local, 32°7 state, and about 
21°, federal support to reach the eco- 
nomic values created by the class of 
1924, 


The answer is not as simple as that, 


economy, 


of course, because the services of all 
graduates probably are not equal and 
because mobility varies for different 
occupations. 


Mobility 


Vomen showed greater mobility 
than men. Only 41°, of the women 
still lived in Poughkeepsie, 36° lived 
elsewhere in the state, and 23° lived 
in other states or foreign countries. 

Furthermore, the homemakers 
moved around more than other groups 


ey ee 


Dr, Burke is director of studies of the New 
York State Teachers Association, Albany, New 
York. He is also a member of the American 
Educational Research Association, an NEA 
department. 
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Who Should Pay the 
School Tax Bill? 


Hiere’s an interesting angle to the 


federal-aid-to-ceducation question, 


ARVID J. BURKE 


of women. [Thirty-two percent of the 
married women not engaged in any 
other occupation still live in the city, 
38° in other parts of the state, and 
30°, in other states or countries. 
There is evidence that many of the 
group are in middle-class families and 
are leaders in community life. 

Among women in professions, 50% 
still live in Poughkeepsie, 45° in 
other parts of the state, and only five 
percent in other states or countries. 
Ofhce workers tended to remain at 
home, 88°% living in Poughkeepsie 
and 12° in other parts of New York 
State. 

Over half [56°%] of the male gradu- 
ates remained at home, 25° living in 
other communities in the state, and 
19° 


; in other states or countries. 

However, men in professions reveal 
a different tendency. It was found that 
43°, of this group remained in the 
city, 33°% went to other communities 
in the state, and 23° to other states or 
countries. 

Men in government service tended 
to remain at home or else go to other 
states or countries. Sixty-five percent 


live in Poughkeepsie and 29° 
the state. 

Businessmen tended to stay at home 
[88%], with 12% going outside the 
state. In other occupations, 65% re- 
mained in Poughkeepsie, 23°% went 
elsewhere in the state, and 12% went 
outside the state. 


;, outside 


Are Present Shares Fair? 


If the graduating classes of other 
schools show the same degree of mo 
bility as the class of 1924 in Pough- 
keepsie Highschool, it is quite evident 
that there should be a readjustment of 
national, state, and local shares in the 
support of the schools. 

Exactly what the share of each level] 
should be is not easy to determine. 
The state contributes about one-third 
at the present time, which correlates 
very well with the percent of graduates 
of the class of 1924 living in the state 
outside of the city. In all probability, 
a local contribution of 50° 
would be defensible, at least in light 
of our figures. However, the federal 
contribution [about one percent] is 
far below a reasonable figure. 


about 


PLACE OF RESIDENCE OF A HIGHSCHOOL GRADUATING CLASS 
AFTER 25 YEARS 


[by sex and occupation) 





PERCENT LIVING IN: 





Sex Number os 
and of Home Home Other States 
Occupation Cases City State or Countries 
TOTAL 228 47% 32% 21% 
Female: ‘ 139 41 36 23 
Homemaker 94 32 38 30 
Professional 22 50 45 5 
Office 17 88 12 
Other 3 33 33 33 
Unknown 3 33 67 
Male: 89 56 25 19 
Professional 30 43 33 23 
Business 17 88 12 
Government 17 65 6 29 
Other 17 65 23 12 
Unknown 8 88 12 
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DRIVE-IN RESTAURANT 


D. Kirschbaum, age 18 
Darien, Connecticut 


Exchange of student art interpreting na- 
tional life helps create understanding. 
These pictures were recently sent abroad, 


INTERNATIONAL 


¥ : * “s es! Pe 


HOUSE OF OLD LOS ANGELES 


Dick Rucker. age 17 
Glendale, California 


BARN DANCE 
+" Gibson Moritz, age 15 
a ee Shaker Heights, Ohio 
- MY GRANDFATHER'S FARM 
4 Anonymous, age 17 
Des Moines, lowa 


am International School Art Program, planned by universal language of art, friendly interest is replacing 
the American Junior Red Cross and the National Art distrust and encouraging mutual understanding so essen- 
Education Association [an NEA department], is in its tial to world peace. Schools wishing to be a part of the 
third year. 1950 program should contact their local Red Cross chap- 
Over 8000 teenage paintings of US life have been ters immediately. The material is due March 15. 
shipped to schools in 14 countries. Several have replied —MARY ADELINE MC KIBBIN, senior supervisor of art, 
with paintings of their ways of life. Thus, thru the Pittsburgh Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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oT as a patient but as a teacher, 
LN I spent the summer at a small, 
private mental hospital. My subjects 
were to be English, nature study, and 
music. 

[ learned I must give the unhappy 
patients, who had found their prob- 
lems insurmountable, opportunity to 
use their mental powers to the fullest. 
| must awaken and encourage in them 
their former interests and open new 
avenues of interest. 

To make the world of reality more 
attractive than the dream world, to 
find an interest which will lift the 
tortured mind out of its depression, 
or to calm the terror-stricken patient 
by redirecting his attention to con- 
structive thinking is a challenge. 

\ symptom of an “acute episode” 
in mental illness is that of regression 





to childish behavior. Those who show 
regression to adolescence are usually 


well enough to attend class and carry 
‘| on all program activities. 


For this reason, | met behavior like 
that to which I was accustomed in my 


wet 


regular junior-highschool classes: 
| showing off, quarrelling, giggling, 
| whispering, rudeness, tears, and stub- 
| bornness. 





Handling Individual Cases 

Discussion of individual cases in 
staff meetings helped in the search for 
answers to the always-necessary ques- 
tion, “Why does this person feel im- 
pelled to act as she does?” 

As in school, I could count on a 
few common causes of such behavior 
-lack of affection, insecurity, feelings 
/of inferiority. Likewise, there were 
certain general teaching technics 
| which I tried: showing personal in- 
F terest, recognizing particular talent 
| by offering opportunity for success ex- 
/periences, referring to ex-patients or 
to convalescent patients who had over- 
Fcome similar troubles, seizing every 
Opportunity to “accentuate the posi- 
five” in all types of ability with each 
" patient. 
| Shirley’s loud laughing and show- 
/ ing-off in general, which, I imagined, 
rivaled that of her 12-year-old son, 
were met with my calling her atten- 





‘Ing . . 

cing tion to a good book for her boy or 

ssen- ; 

5 OE 

. the 

hap- Miss Lewis is a social-studies teacher in Lin- 
coln Junior Highschool, Huntington, West 
Virginia. She has written numerous pageants 

art, and one-act plays on Junior Red Cross, re- 

1. ligious, and local history themes. 
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i Spent the Summer in a 


MENTAL HOSPITAL 


making inquiry about some flower, 
since she was the clinic authority. 

Ellen was often guilty of the most 
arrogant behavior, which was offen- 
sive to the other patients. She had 
been forced into the teaching pro- 
fession by a mother who felt it would 
give her greater social prestige than 
she herself had enjoyed. 

After consulting with the psychia- 
trist, I sometimes asked her to teach 
the class to get her to recognize her 
obvious shortcomings. Eventually she 
admitted that she disliked teaching 
and that she had given up to get 
away from it. Unfortunately she was 
removed from the clinic by her dicta- 
torial mother before she could be led 
into a more suitable occupation. 


Therapy in the Classroom 


When I left the hospital for my 
August vacation, I asked the psychia- 
trist, “What is my place as a public- 
school teacher in this great field of 
mental illness? What can I do in my 
classroom to help prevent it?” 

She replied, “Watch for signs which 
may have been caused by lack of affec- 
tion or feelings of insecurity at home 
or at school. Continue to ask yourself 
the all-important question, “Why does 
this child feel impelled to act as he 
does?’ 

“Search diligently for the answer. 
Help the child face his problems and 
solve them now. Try to realize your 
need of professional psychiatric as 
sistance when your own _ resources 
fail.” 

Certain basic facts have become 
clear to me since I returned to my 
social-studies class: 

[1] Daydreaming must be accom- 
panied by action toward its solution. 

[2] A child must not be permitted 
to continue to feel inferior. 

[3] The timid child often needs a 
success experience. 

'4] The child guilty of aggressive 
behavior is seeking affection and se- 
curity and needs opportunities to 
“show off” legitimately. 

[5] The “nice, quiet, cooperative 
child” has probably been suppressed 


In teaching the mentally ill, the 
author learned some _ princi- 


ples of good mental hygiene. 


Virginia E. Lewis 
& 


and needs a chance to “let off steam.” 

[6] Learning stems from pupil ac- 
tivity. 

[7] Somehow a child must be taught 
to be honest with himself and others. 

[8] Education, of necessity, must 
consist of meeting and solving one’s 
problems effectively. 

I have also acquired a new interest 
in the problems of the gifted child 
who, without proper guidance, de 
velops into a one-sided, discontented, 
unsocial, lonely person. 


The Teacher's Mental Health 


Having grown up before educa- 
tion became aware of the means ol 
acquiring good health, 1 
learned, during my summer's work, 


mental 


two general principles important to 
the mental health of any adult, but 
particularly important to a teacher: 

[1] I discovered that a_ balanced, 
daily program of mental, physical, 
and social activities is not only de- 
sirable, but is absolutely essential to 
one’s mental health. 

The community demands of the 
teacher many extracurriculum.§ sery 
ices which are mental activities and 
all very similar to the daily routine 
of the teacher. Therefore, each teachea 
should spend a part of every day on 
an interesting hobby which is not de- 
manding but truly relaxing. 

[2] I learned that the question, 
“Why does a person feel impelled to 
behave in an abnormal way?” has its 
answer in some frustration of one of 
our basic drives—the urge to live, to 
love and be loved, to be with people, 
to excel, to believe in something eve 
lasting. This applies to persons of all 


ages. 


| 
| 
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Your Pupils Can Help 


Mow the child can participate in 


appraisal of the 


ITH Our presentday emphasis on 
learning as changed behavior and 
developing attitudes — intangibles of- 
ten difficult to measure—comes a more 
complicated evaluation problem. 
\necdotal studies of groups and in- 
dividuals, technics, atti- 
tude scales, personality-measuring de- 


sociometric 


vices, formal and informal testing pro- 
cedures, new technics for observation, 
community surveys, followup studies 
of highschool graduates—all these and 
many illustrate current at- 
tempts to evaluate the results of the 


others 


modern school program. 

\s teachers and other professional 
workers continue their efforts to devise 
ways and means of more accurate ap- 
praisal, it would seem a good idea to 
make use of those persons most closely 
related to the program—the 
children themselves. But before ap- 
praisal, we must consider our goal. 


school 


Basic for Appraisal 


According to Willard C. Olson, 
NEA JourRNAL, September 1947, the 
purpose of the school program should 
be “to assist each [child] to grow ac- 
cording to his natural design without 


Dr. Lindsey is Coordinator of Professional 
Education at Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. She has written numer- 
ous articles in the field of teacher education. 





FIGURE | 
Time | Activity What I Did | With Whom 
a a ae eee 
9 Reading I read about French | Myself 
explorers. 
I had my spelling list | ‘Teacher 
checked. and 
Myself 
| Mr.—— and I evaluated 
| my reading. I told how 
much I had read. 
10 | Assembly | Watched a play. 4th, 5th, 
6th grades 
10:30 | Play I i football in the | Group of boys 
park. 
11 | Dramatics | I played the part of | Alone with 


Mustard Seed in Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. 


a small group 


11:30 | Free work | I learned how to make a Class 
period graph. 
Went to lunchroom com- | A group from 


mittee meeting whole school 





school program. 


MARGARET LINDSEY 


deprivation or forcing in an environ- 
ment which also supplies social direc- 
tion to his achievements.” 

The educational program designed 
to reach this goal will have, among 
other the following: 

[1] Provision for [a] a great variety 
of experience, [b] activities on many 
levels of difhculty, [c] children’s par- 
ticipation in planning, [d] a wide 
range of differences in needs and in- 
terests. 


characteristics, 





2] An atmosphere [a] conducive to 
socially-integrated behavior—good hu- 
man relationships, [b] free from rigid- 
ity, [c] free from competition, [d] free 
from fear—especially fear created by 
adults’ expectations beyond a child’s 
ability. 


Children’s Records and Reactions 


Any teacher may secure substantial 
data on the degree to which a class- 
room program has the above charac- 
teristics by use of a technic I tried ex- 
perimentally a few years ago. Analyz- 
ing children’s records of how they used 
time in school seemed to be a good 
means of evaluating the school curric- 
ulum. A sample record of a part of 
one morning is shown in Figure I. 

On the same day, a child in the same 
grade of another school recorded his 
day, as shown in Figure II. 





FIGURE Il 
Time | Activity | What I Did | With Whom 
9 {Composition| Got last week’s composi- Alone 
tion back—had to write 
it again. 
9:30 | Assembly | I marched in color guard. | Everybody 
| Listened to Bible reading. 
Sang hymn. 
Sang Anchors Aweigh. 
10:15 | Spelling | Took test. Class 
Corrected Marion’s paper 
11 Arithmetic | I did +, —, X, and + of Class 
fractions all in one, 
Itke 334 x 24/5-— 5% 
+% +. 
11:30 | Dismissal | Got my clothes and went | Everybody 
home. 

















In addition to recording activities. 
children reported reactions to what 
they were doing. In one group of chil. 


dren’s records for one day in a sixth 
gerade, a few of the comments which 
appeared were: 

“I never liked it and I never will,” 

“This class was very boring because 
there was nothing new for me.” 

“T did not like this, as usual.” 

“This was a dull period.” 

On the same day in another class. 
room, among comments recorded by 
children were these: ; 

“It was fun.” 

“T wanted to learn how to do it.” 

“This was what I needed.” 

“I did this because I like it.” 


Opportunities for Participating 


A compilation of these records re- 
vealed that many opportunities are 
given pupils for appraising their class 
work and planning for the future, For 
example, during a week’s time, these 
opportunities were recoided by two 
children in two different groups. See 
Figure III. 

Another type of compilation of data 
recorded by children revealed the ex- 
tent and variety of opportunities with- 
in a given block of time. 

To illustrate, a composite record of 
a social-studies period in each of two 
schools is reproduced here. 

9:15 Social Studies, Fifth 
Group A: 

“T read and took notes.” 

“I read and then had a conference 
with the teacher.” 

“T read and then worked on my 
map.” 

“I worked on our map of French 
Explorers.” 


Grade, 


FIGURE Ill 





Child from Group A 








ee the program for the | 

day. 

Planned visits to o: her rooms. 

Planned our free time 

Volunteered to make a mural. 

Contributed suggestions for 
program. 

Told what I thought about our 
writing folders. 

Made a report of the art com- 
mittee. 

Told about ferry trip for our 
excursion. 

Had weekly evaluation of work 
done. 

Had committee conference with 
the teacher. 

Reported movies a committee 
planned for the class. 

Went to lunchroom committee 
meeting. 

Discussed final party plans. 


Debated—should we have 
units. 

Discussed what we should do 
with 12 children who ae 
complished nothing. 

Planned agenda. 

Discussed clothing shortage. 





TT 
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“IT read a story of Champlain.” 

] reported to my group what I 
found about our explorer.” 

“I discussed the mural with three 
other children.” 

“I went to the library to look up 
something for our group's report.” 

“| worked on the large map.” 

9:15 Social Studies, Fifth 
Group B: 

“We had history. It was on the 
lexas Revolt. Also the Alamo.” 

“We studied the Texas Revolt.” 

“The first part of the social-studies 
lesson was on geography of the West 
Indies. In history, we spoke about the 
Texas Revolt.” 

A study of children’s own records 
and reactions of how they use their 
time in school, as illustrated above, 
isone good technic to discover answers 
to questions like these: 


Grade, 


1] Are children free to express 
themselves? 

[2] What concepts of the school pro- 
gram are children developing? 

Is there flexibility in the use of 
time and in the selection of learning 
activities? 

4] Is the work being done by chil- 
ren related to problems real to them? 
[5] Are there many different oppor- 
tunities for learning within a given 
content area? 

6] Is there a reasonable balance 
among the types of experiences? 

[a] Are there opportunities to 
work alone, in small groups, and 
with the whole class? 

[b] Are there opportunities to 
learn thru many types of activities— 
verbal, manipulative, physical? 

[7] Do children have opportunity to 
participate in planning, executing, 
and evaluating? 

[8] What kinds of relationships 
exist among children, between teacher 
and children? 


Oo 
4 





d 





FIGURE IV 
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Science 
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{9} Do children feel pressure? 

[10] Do children feel fear—of adults, 
of demands upon them, of failure? 

[11] Are there opportunities for 
children to make choices? 

[12] Are there provisions for differ- 
ences among children? 

[13] Are there opportunities for 
children to acquire skills and_tech- 
nics? 

Certainly any teacher interested in 
answers to these questions concerning 
his own program in a classroom would 
do well to experiment with children’s 
appraisal as revealed thru their own 
records and reactions. 


Short- and Long-Range Appraisal 

Children often engage in what 
might be called appraisal of immedi- 
ate experiences. The traditional pro- 
cedure of having children discuss crit- 
ically creative writing just finished, 
oral language activities, or certain 
productions in “art” is representative 
of this evaluation practice. 

To provide opportunities for chil- 
dren to appraise their use of free time, 
their growth in certain behavior, their 
progress toward skill in group work is 
an urgently-needed extension of pro- 
cedures of immediate appraisal of ac- 
tivities. Even this commonly-used 
technic presents a classroom teachet 
with much evidence of the relative 
value of school experience in which he 
is guiding individuals and groups. 

As a specific part of his planning 
with a group of seventh-grade chil- 
dren, Mr. Jones early in the fall had 
the children discuss their school ex- 
periences of the past few years. To- 
gether teacher and children listed 
various areas in which they had had 
some experience in school. Their dis- 
cussion involved the question of pur- 
poses of the school program—both as 


FIGURE V 
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children conceived them and as the 
teacher viewed them. 

One of the concrete outcomes of a 
few such evaluation discussions was 
the construction of a graph showing 
the children’s own concept of the ex 
periences they had had as a group. 
Part of that graph is reproduced fo1 
illustration in Figure IV. 

Note that the data might also show 
areas In and teacher 


felt emphasis should be made during 


which children 


the year they would be together. 

Not only did Mr. Jones and his chil- 
dren make an appraisal of the group, 
but 


each conference 


with the teacher, made a similar chart 


individual, in 


for himself. General planning for then 
year’s work emerged from this activity. 

Periodically during the year, this 
type of appraisal was repeated by the 
group and by individuals. Part of the 
graph of a 12-year-old reproduced in 
Figure V shows how such a procedure 
may serve as an appraisal instrument 
in a program designed to meet the 
needs of individuals: 


Continuous Appraisal 


The foregoing discussion of pro 
cedures used in obtaining children’s 
participation in appraisal of the school 
program is incomplete. Nevertheless, 
the creative teacher will find in these 
examples ideas for experimenting in 
his own classroom. 

The actual pattern used in appraisal 
by the children is not the important 
consideration, of course. The best pro 
cedures will be those developed by a 
teacher and a group of children in a 
specific setting. It is of great impor- 
tance, however, that opportunities are 
provided for all children to participate 
in a continuous appraisal of the schoo! 
program. 


December 
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[rom the landscape 


\NAGEMEN'T of the landscape, a science and an 

nN art not easily acquired, is given to man. If man 

Vernon G. Carter makes a mistake, the automatic court of natural law 
hands down a precise decision—precise to the exact ounce 

tf flesh, for it is in flesh that the penalty is paid. Not 


[1] Feeding helps to concentrate birds for study. Time for bird study is justi- [2] For instance, what’s in a bird nest? Its substance is compounded by life 
hed only if it leads to understanding of the interdependence of ail life and the and sunshine from air, water, and soil into leaves, twigs, stems, and the like. 
landscape. This comes not from simple identification or casual observation. Unless local environment supplies these, birds cannot live there and benefit 
Teachers should guide students to knowledge of life problems thru purposeful man. The landscape must provide shelter, food, and water as the bird requires; 
observation and study. much power of control lies in man. 


[5] Why not icles a soils and t grow beans or alfalfa i in them? These [6] Pupils study reaction of soil to water. Sand, clay, and humus-laden loam 
plants demand good soil, being legumes, rich in proteins. How will they react react differently. The results may explain poverty or prosperity on the land- 
to this forest soil, to sandy river bottom land, to eroded hillside soil? Then scape. Clay refuses water, invites runoff and erosion; sand quickly passes it far 
consider: how does good soil become poor; and, is there anything that we can below, dries up crops; loam gulps it, stores it for plants. How can we conserve 
do to make the poor soil good? loam? 
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only docs man himself pay, but all under his dominion 
his son, the quail, the rabbit. 

Quail on the wellmanaged landscape can take care 
of themselves. But when their coveys are overshot by man, 
their brushy field-bordered homes and larders grubbed 
out or burned, then the quail die from the cold. Insects 


_-his wile, 


live, Consume man’s crops, and somewhere, perhaps 
across the sea, a man dies for want of grain which the 
quail could have saved for him. 

Man, the soil, the plants, the dumb animals, and the 
raindrops are fellows on the landscape. The welfare or 


[3] Rabbits disregard corporation lines. The thrill of their trail is worth a little 
feed. Not that they often need it, but grain keeps them nearby, and stimulates 
pupil study of habits, needs, and conservation measures for their maintenance 
and increase. Write to your state conservation department for information on 
local game animals. 


[7] Students make a sort of soil. Sandstone, limestone, granite or whatnot can 
be reduced to powder. Compare 2000 tons of 14-inch soil per acre with the 
student’s laborious product. Then plant seeds in the man-made stuff—and honor 
nature. Improve the product; mix several rock dusts and add humus. Try seeds 
in this. 
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despair of one is the fate of all. Civilizations have gon 
down when man’s stupidity ruled the fields. 
“No main is an Iland, intire of itselle; every man is 
a peece of the Continent, a part of the maine = 
These pictures show Zanesville pupils studying the 
interdependence of elements of man’s environment and 
the importance of good land management. 


Mr. Carter is supervisor of conservation education for the public 
schools of Zanesville, Ohio, and educational director of the National 
Wildlife Federation. Man on the Landscape is the latest book by 
Mr. Carter, who is a prolific writer in the field of conservation. 
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[4] This boy considers a pine planted three years ago. Why so puny? With his 3 

teacher, he ponders the needs of trees; the competition of other trees, grass, ; 

and weeds; the influence of soil, water supply, and light. Pines thrive on poor, ; 

eroded, wornout fields. The plant must match the fitness of the landscape— | 
poor to poor, rich to rich. 
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[8] For this act, use 
a small funnel or a 
can with a nail hole. 
Plug with cotton. 
Raindrops on bare 
soil easily splash 27 
inches in all direc- 
tions, carrying soil. 
Repeat, with the dish 
of dark soil and the 
lower paper set on 
a slope. Consider 
the destructiveness of 
rainstorms on bare, 
row-crop soil or fal- 
low fields, 
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The Rise of General Education 


This survey of a shifting emphasis in our colleges and universities 


is another in the series of Journal articles on higher education. 


{yn rapid spread of the general-edu- 
America 
has been one of the most remarkable 


cation movement across 
educational developments of recent 
years. In 1942, W. W. Charters found 
that half the America 
claimed to have -a general-education 


colleges ol 


program, and the number has vastly 
increased since the war. 

The term general education is used 
by most persons to signify the new 
nonvocational subjects 
better- 
rounded personalities and more com- 


emphasis in 


designed to make students 
petent citizens. Such education is gen- 
eral in the sense that it is designed for 
all persons. It is general in the sense 
that it material from the 


broad ranges of the curriculum, acting 


draws its 


as a counter-action to overspecializa- 
tion. 

It is not general in the sense that it 
consists of a succession of generalities, 
as some of its critics have averred. For, 
as will be indicated, it often is con- 
crete and specific. 

The general-education program in 
colleges corresponds in many ways to 
the and 
learnings programs now current in 


core curriculum common- 
highschools. Indeed, one may regard 
the movement as a process of broad, 
interrelated learning from highschool 
thru at least two years of college—and 
occasionally into the graduate school. 


Dynamics of the Movement 


When any movement catches on so 
rapidly, one may well wonder whether 
it is not another passing fancy which 
may burn itself out in a short while. 
The answer to that question will have 
to come from a consideration of the 
dynamics behind it. These are two- 
fold 

[1] The unsolved social and_per- 
sonal problems of our time demon: 
strate that something is wrong. In a 
day when more people are educated, 
and to a higher level than ever before, 
we show a disturbing slowness in solv- 
ing either our social or personal prob- 
lems. 


30 


Altho we are making progress, we 
have thus far failed to solve the prob- 
economic instability, 
racial conflict, and many other press- 
ing questions of group living. As indi- 
viduals, the failure of many of us to 
adjust to the modern technological age 
is evidenced in alcoholic 
consumption, mounting divorce rates, 
and more mental breakdowns. 

It has become clear that many edu- 
cated people have failed to achieve the 
common culture that is necessary for 


lems of war, 


increased 


ready communication with one an- 
other and the effective control of their 
destinies. Education, while in certain 
respects good, has not been good 
enough. 

[2] An examination of higher edu- 
cation reveals several obvious faults. 
Perhaps most serious has been the 
enormous fragmentation of the cur- 
riculum, which has resulted in ove 
1200 within the liberal-arts 
college of a single university. 

Such richness of offering, reflecting 
the enormous increase of knowledge 
during the past century, has been val- 
uable in producing specialists, who 
have contributed to the still further 
acquisition of knowledge. But it be- 
comes a serious evil for the undergrad- 
uate student if it leads to overspecial- 
ization or to a haphazard accumula- 
tion of unrelated courses thru a 
process of free election. 

Related to the tendency toward spe- 
cialization has been an overbalance in 
many institutions toward vocational 
subjects. This has been true not only 
in technical schools but also in liberal- 
arts colleges. Some of them have 
sought to attract students by offering 
such fully developed vocational curric- 
ulums that there was little time left for 
the enrichment of learning in other 
fields. 

Moreover, to the extent that stu- 
dents have taken work outside their 
specialty, it usually has consisted of a 
sampling of elementary courses. These 
courses were designed primarily to 
provide a solid background for stu- 


courses 
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dents planning to major in the field 
rather than for the layman coming in 
from other departments. 

They frequently have been ill- 
adapted to the practical needs for in- 
telligent living by the typical layman. 
They often have contained much tech- 
nical information in which he was dis- 
interested since he was not going on to 
advanced courses. At the same time, 
they have omitted vital information 
essential for the intelligent citizen. 


Types of General-Education 
Programs 

Many colleges have broken sharply 
from past curriculums and developed 
special programs of general education. 
They have reintroduced into educa- 
tion the broad perspective, the inter- 
relationships, and the insights for 
meeting practical life needs. It is ob- 
vious that the courses giving rise to 
this movement are deep and pervasive, 
indicating that the new emphasis is 
likely to become permanent. 

There is not necessarily permanence 
or consistency, however, in the variety 
of offerings that have been devised to 
grapple with these general-education 
objectives. Indeed, almost every col- 
lege has worked out its own courses in 
terms of its particular purposes, tradi- 
tions, character of students, and facul- 
ty resources. This is as it should be. 

It is possible to group these varied 
programs into about four types. Each 
has supporters and ex- 
amples of effective operation. 

[1] The survey type of course is pop- 
ular in many institutions. One may 
find broadly organized courses in the 
natural sciences, social sciences, litera- 


enthusiastic 


eee 


Dr. Cooper is assistant dean of the College of 
Science, Literature, and the Arts at the Unt 
versity of Minnesota. He has written much 


in the field of higher education. 
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ture, art, and other fields. In the na- 
tural sciences, for example, a student 
may take nine 
nine weeks of physics, nine weeks of 


weeks of astronomy, 
chemistry, and nine weeks of geology. 
With shorter pel iods, biology may also 
be added. 
While 
provide perspective, there is serious 


these broad survey courses 
danger that the material will be cov- 
ered so rapidly that it will consist of 
superficial generalities and verbalisms 
rather than a true comprehension of 
the principles discussed. Moreover, if 
they are taught by a series of profes- 
sors coming in tandem to present their 
specialties, the course may fail to have 
unity, 

Survey courses have been most suc- 
cessful when a single professor teaches 
them thru the entire year. He can se- 
lect the most important elements from 
each field as they relate to the needs of 
laymen and show the interrelationship 
of these elements for constructing 
broad generalizations of wide applica- 
tion. Taught in this fashion, the 
course can be sound, meaningful, and 
practical, 

[2] A special variant of the survey 
course is the Great-Books approach to 
learning. In a program of this kind, as 
offered at St. Johns College, the stu- 
dent is asked to read a large number 
of classical works in science, literature, 
history, and social philosophy in order 
to see how the great minds of the past 
have thought thru their problems and 
gained insights into life’s basic reali- 
ties. 

There is no attempt to make a sys- 
tematic survey of subjectmatter. Rath- 
er, the student is stimulated with writ- 
ing from several fields in the hope that 
he may become more careful and pro- 
found in his own thinking. 

Not many colleges have adopted the 
Great-Books approach to learning as a 
sole curriculum emphasis, but a con- 
siderable number have developed sin- 
gle courses in the classical literature 
of one or two fields. 

[3] Many institutions are seeking to 
build their general-education _ pro- 
grams around the practical needs of 
young adults. Instead of emphasizing 
the transmission of the cultural heri- 
tage thru survey or Great-Books 
courses, the offerings center around 
student needs. Courses are oriented 
towards the present and future. They 
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use the material from the past only as 
























































it is relevant to the analysis and solu- 
tion of contemporary problems. 

The President's Commission on 
Higher Education has identified 11 
such needs, and the list is typical of 
those \ other 
groups. The President's Commission 


formulated by several 
stressed the following objectives: eth- 
ical development, responsible citizen- 
ship, international understanding, 
scientific insight, effective communica- 
tion, satisfactory emotional adjust- 
ment, good health habits, appreciation 
of the arts, preparation for family life, 
sound vocational choice, and habits 
of critical and constructive thinking. 

However the needs may be defined, 
courses based upon them draw their 
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We have not demanded the best 
of our most able students. We 
have permitted them to drift 
along unaware of their leadership 
potential and of the crying need 
in the modern world for the full- 
est use of all their talents. 
—Stewart H. Smith 
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material from all fields having some- 
thing valuable to offer. 

A social-science class studying the 
problem of unemployment, for exam- 
ple, will examine it in terms of its his- 
torical development, sociological ef- 
fects, psychological ramifications, and 
economic and political remedies. 

A course in preparation for mar- 
riage will draw upon psychology, soci- 
ology, physiology, economics, law, and 
home economics. 

The materials will be reliable, well- 
integrated, and meaningful even tho 
they do not provide a systematic intro- 
duction to any of the traditional dis- 
ciplines. 

[4] Related to the needs approach 
is the college program built around 
problem-solving experiences. 

At Sarah Lawrence and Bennington 
colleges, for example, the student is 
expected to choose’ a. topic of special 
interest and allow this to motivate and 
integrate her college program. While 
the learning derived may help meet 
some of the basic human needs listed 
above, the essential purpose of the ex- 
perience is to give students an oppor- 
tunity to work thru problems. By so 


doing, they may achieve the maturity 


that comes thru independent analysis 
and comprehensive understanding of 
some topic. 


Operation of the Programs 


In actual practice, most colleges do 
not fit neatly into any of the types de 
scribed above. They may have courses 
illustrating all these modes of ap 
proach. Any single offering, however, 
can usually be classified in one cate- 
gory or another. The choice of organ- 
ization seems to depend upon the local 
situation and particularly upon the 
temperament and background of the 
professor in charge. 

One of the real problems in general 
education find teachers 
with a background adequate for such 
comprehensive teaching and a vital 
interest in the lay, nonmajor student. 
Fortunately, the graduate schools are 
beginning to take an interest in the 
development of 


has been to 


general - education 
teachers, permitting students to major 
in broader subjectmatter fields. 

For the most part, however, general 
education have been devel 
oped on the job. Administrators hav 
often expressed their gratification at 


teachers 


the readiness with which a competent 
person can stretch his learning when a 
challenge of this kind is posed. 

Another problem arises from the 
fact that general education tends to be 
a mass program, serving the needs ol 
the vast majority of students, while at 
the same time it emphasizes particu 
larly the functional growth of the in 
dividual person. To achieve real 
change in the habits, attitudes, and in 
tellectual activity of a student when 
teaching must be done in large groups 
challenges the ingenuity of the most 
creative professor. 

The fact that the problem is ac- 
tually being solved by many ingenious 
instructors is further testimony to the 
vitality within the general-education 
movement. Indeed, the shattering 
curriculum incrustations tends to free 
professors for experimentation and re 
sourceful teaching that 
would hardly be attempted. 


ol 


otherwise 


Thru the general-education move 
ment, there may well come not only a 
revitalization of the nonvocational as 
pects of the curriculum but a rejuve 
nation of the entire 
gram. 


education pro- 
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A’ rer the communists had taken 
y over Czechoslovakia, | spent two 
months in that country on the staff of 


Childhood 
from 18 


Cec hs 


tik UNESCO 


Educ 


19 


Seminar on 
ition, Representatives 
lew 
that 


oO} countries and a 


tended the seminar summer of 
1948. 

had 
to UNrsco six months be 
coup d'etat, 


eovernment leaders felt that prevent 


Commitments for the seminar 
been made 
fore the communist and 
seminar 


bad light. 


ine UNrsco from having the 


there would put them 


ihis gave us a chance to see the pro- 
cedures by which a totalitarian gov- 
ernment takes over education and 


the 
teachers and principals. 

It must to vou that it 
be impossible fox 


eradually controls 


thoughts of 
seem would 
anvone to control 


youl but 


in Ge 
been 


thoughts, my experience 
with educators who had 
Nazi 


observation in 


rmany 
under the for 15 
Czech- 


changes, 


regime 
vears and my 


oslovakia of the visible even 
within two months, in thought proc- 
esses among Czech educators—per- 
convincing. 
controlled. 

that I shall describe to 
eard had 
direct report on from the individual 


involve d. 


sonal acquaintances 


Phougcht ca 


was 
n be 
Everythine 
directly or 


you I saw or h 


My object is not to prejudice you 
but to 
something. 


against something, stir up a 
The 
positive dy- 
a negative, antago- 
dynamic. War is so 
and so surely a wrecker 
of fundamental good for mankind 
that nothing must be said that could 
further tendencies of our 
On. the 


are in danger 


stronger feeling for 


eTiCvous need is for a 
namic and not for 
nistic, hating 


easy to induce 


belligerent 
hand, 
and that danger 
and 


population. other 


must 
be recognized positive neutral 
izer of the danger must be worked out. 


Ass soon as the government is seized 
by a totalitarian group, the superin- 
taken out of 
their jobs and trained party members 
are put in for the particular area, 
be it a municipality, a county, or 
These people then call together 


tendents of schools are 


State. 
supervisors, assistant superintendents, 
and they talk to them 


like this: 


principals, 
something 


‘A long overdue revolution has oc- 
curred. You know that large segments 
of our population have in the past 
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Two Months Behind THE 


been 


denied their rights to full de 
velopment as humanbeings. And now 
we are setting up a people's govern- 
ment which will guarantee to all peo- 
ple their rights to full development, 
rights to work, to a vacation, to med- 
ical care, to decent housing, to par- 
ticipation in policy-making in indus- 
try, to own corporately the land. 

“Now, you are key people in this. 
You can determine what happens in 
what kind of an im- 
pact the educative process will have 
upon our children, our future citi- 
zens, and you can determine what 
flows out from the schools to the par- 
ents, to the adults of the community. 

“It is your job to see to it that chil- 
dren at all levels come to understand 
the goals of,, the people's democracy. 
It is your job to be sure that they 
know of the abuses of the capitalistic 
system which has been overthrown, 
and that thev understand the hard- 
ships that people have been thru in 
bringing about this people’s democ- 
racy. It is up to you to see that the 
children are loval to the new 
order. You will be held responsible 
for this. 

“Every hour, in ever® class, in every 
school in this area, from today on, 
mention must be made ‘of the right- 
ness of our objectives in building a 
people’s democracy; of the sacrifices 
that were made to bring it into effect: 
our determination to finish it; and of 
each child’s wonderful privilege of 
taking an active part in it. 

“We shall know whether this occurs 


the classrooms, 


social 


or not. No one is asked to join the 
party. In fact, no one of you who 
is not now a party member will be 


permitted to join at this moment. 
Anyone who wishes can make appli- 
cation, and if his background is not 
too bad, he can be put on probation 
and given a chance to prove himself 
for six months or a year, but he will 
not be admitted to the part} at the 
present time. 

‘So, no one is asking you to join. 
We are simply stating wh: it vour duty 
is under the new government and sav- 
ing that we shall know whether you 
perform it, and what happens to you 
will depend upon whether you per- 
form it or not.” 


P rincipats tell the teachers what the 
superintendent has said, and add, 
“Now, you know what is expected of 


and the 
show in 


you, more ingenuity you can 
the full loyalty of 


the children for the new government, 


winning 


for the new people’s democracy, the 
safer you will be.” 

The principal is expected to send 
monthly to a central bureau an evalu- 
ative and anecdotal the 
work of each teacher. ‘The heart of 
the report is always what the teachers 
are 
knowledge of 
government, 
portant thing. 

After a couple of months, a given 
principal may receive a visit from 
another principal who is friendly to 
him, who is a party member, or has 
applied for it, or who has proven him- 
self to be adapting the 
work of his school to this program of 


report on 


children a 
and a loyalty to the new 


doing to build in the 


Inspiration is the im: 


effective in 


education. ‘The first principal is espe- 
cially likely to this visit if 
some of his teachers have not found 
it possible, and with de- 
votion, to back up everything told to 
them, especially if they think it is 
more important for the children to 
read than to learn to carrv a Com- 
munist Youth banner, or if they teach 
geography and history in a factual 
instead of a slanted’ point of view. 
The alashial himself is  duty- 
bound to report these things. But 
let’s say that out of 16 teachers, two of 
the very best are strong personalities 
and he has known them and their 
grand relationships with the children 
for a long time. He can’t bring him- 
self to report that*they are not men- 
tioning each hour, 
ing of 


receive 


assiduously 


at each class meét- 
the important 
things about the people’s government. 

A friend him and_ asks 
whether he is having trouble with any 
teachers. The principal says, “No, 
they are doing a pretty good job.” 

His friend says, “What about so and 
so?” referring to one of the people 
who has not able to believe 
wholeheartedly. 

The principal dodges, trying to 
protect this teacher a bit, “Well, you 
know how she is—you know her repu- 
tation. She is a strong-minded _per- 
son. She is a grand teacher and she 
is doing a wonderful job with the 


each group, 


comes to 


been 
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DANIEL F. PRESCOTT 


This recounting of real experi- 
ences should make us work harder 
to strengthen our own democracy. 


o, 
~° 


children. I have no reason to think 
she is disloyal to the government.” 

“But you have reason to think she 
is not making loyal citizens out of 
the children, and you have not re- 
ported it.” 

The principal says, “How do you 
know I have not?” 

“I was asked to come to talk to you 
as one of our really good administra- 
tors to give you a hint that you are 
in danger, that you are not fully liv- 
ing up to your responsibility, and to 
suggest that you will still be OK if 
you bring these people in line. But 
vou know that principals cannot be 
continued on the job if they fail to 
bring their teachers in line or to work 
thru their children to the parents.” 


Tu principal thinks about that and 
about the welfare of the children. He 
calls in his two resistant teachers. 

He pledges them to secrecy and 
says, “People know that you are not 
stressing certain things. They say 
you are reactionary and have no right 
to be in the classroom. What can I 
do? I have not turned in any unfavor- 
able evaluation of you whatsoever. 
The knowledge has come entirely 
thru the children and some of the 
teachers. 

“Now, vou know which of the teach- 
ers are your friends, know which ones 
may not be—I don't know. But 
wouldn’t it be wise to talk a little bit 
in favor of the government in the 
teachers room? Wouldn't it be wise 
toget your children to do some special 
little things, if no more than making 
decorations for your blackboards, 
which would show their loyalty to the 
hew system? You have to do some- 


Dr. Prescott is perhaps best known for his 
Work in the field of child growth and develop- 
Ment. He is director of the Child Study Insti- 
lute, University of Maryland, College Park. 
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thing. I have to have something posi- 
tive to report, or we are all going to 
be in a pickle.” 

One of the teachers replies, “I can- 
not do that in good conscience. Re- 
port on me exactly the way I teach. 
I have been teaching arithmetic in 
the ways that I know are effective in 
building concepts and skills. I can- 
not bear to rewrite all my arithmetic 
problems in terms of the new social 
order.” 

The principal says, “Well, I have 
to write the reports and give illus- 
trations of the kind of problems you 
use. I don’t want to do it because I 
fear what will happen to you, but ] 
have to.” 

The other 


teacher says, “I'll go 
along. 


I'll modify my stuff a little.” 

The principal still can’t quite bring 

himself to build up emotionally vivid 
celebration days and_ social enter- 
prises. He does not have a majority 
among his children enrolled in the 
Young Communist League, and he 
decides to hold off from firing the re- 
sistant teacher. While he has turned 
in a somewhat unfavorable report, his 
recommendation is that she be re- 
tained. He writes a glowing report on 
the teacher who has adapted his 
teaching. 
Arter another month, he is likely to 
find someone sitting in his chair- 
probably one of his teachers—who 
hands him a paper. “Sir, here is a let- 
ter for you to read.” 

The letter will point out that he 
has now had three months to develop 
a program of social education enlist- 
ing the full support of all his teachers 
and all the pupils behind the new 
people’s democracy, but his showing 
is poor. Here are the figures on en- 
rolment in children’s communist 
groups; here are some of the things 
going on in other schools but not in 
his. 

On the basis of these facts, the 
higher administrator has decided to 
remove him as principal and place 
him as a teacher and promote this 
other man who has distinguished him- 
self by winning his children and by 
organizing the parents and by adapt- 


ing his instructional material. The 
new principal has shown that he 
understands the nature of the new 
society. 
The new “Now, 
that, as a 
teacher, you are expected to produce 


the kind of education that you are 


principal says, 


then, you understand 


being fired for not producing in your 
teachers. You are bei 
opportunity.” 

I here quote the Prime Minister of 
Czechoslovakia: ““We want to hurt 
nobody. We only want to build a so 
ciety and we want everybody to tak¢ 
an active part in it. If anyone refuses 
and if anything unpleasant happens to 
him, it is not because we have willed 
it—it is because he has willed it.” 


ig given every 


Becoming a teacher cuts down on 
the principal’s income. It also reslts 
in his moving from an apartment 
where he had three rooms for his fam- 
ily of wife, son, and daughter, to a one 
room apartment in a less desirable 
section. 

Naturally the ex-principal doesn't 
feel too good about this, and it is hard 
to keep little shades of bitterness from 
creeping into his voice as he teaches. 
It is hard not to let some innuendoes 
slip out. He is careful to do things the 
right way when the principal is visit 
ing. 

He is, therefore, surprised, a coupl 
of months later, to hear from the new 
principal some of the things whose 
double meaning he had thought the 
youngsters would not get. He dis 
covers that a great deal of what he 
says is reported by the children to pat 
ents who are party members, to othe 
teachers, or to the principal himsel! 

He does not know which of the 35 
children in his class or which of the 
15 teachers who worked with him for 
years are reporting on him. He doesn't 
dare say anything in the teachers 
room or in the halls or cafeteria for 
fear somebody will report. He tries 
never to speak to another teacher un 
less there are at least two other wit 
nesses present. 

Nevertheless, his bitterness cannot 
be concealed completely. He lets the 
youngsters sing which 
were sung by the Czechs while unde 
the Hapsburg domination, 


some songs 
because 
the Bohemians maintained their lan 
guage and their national spirit very 
largely thru language usage during 
the hundreds of years they were unde 


ce 
oan 
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the Hapsburgs. This music has always 
been played and sung, but it is now 
being done at special times and places, 
with an inflection that contains spe- 
cial meaning. People look at each 
other while they sing it, not saying 
anything, of course. 

Ihe party members are astute ob- 
servers, and they see that this former 
principal allows the children to sing, 
looking at other children with halt- 
smiling eves, as tho to sav, “You know 
what this means. You know that your 
land is going down a wrong road. If 
you are loyal to your blood .. .” 

In the Ministry of Education there 
is a folder devoted to every teacher, 
every principal. One can be called in 
and told, “We know you are a re- 
actionary. We will give you one more 
chance because 
teacher.” 


you are a_ good 

The former principal may appear 
to the persons in control as danger- 
ous. His class is not measuring up. 
Then, take the things he is known to 
have said to the children and to the 
other teachers; take the fact that he 
was “fool” enough to have tried to 
protect some people and so to have 
lost his job as principal; and you will 
see that he isn’t a good citizen for 
building the new order. The author- 
ities may well decide that education 
is not the proper metier for him and 
he will receive notice of dismissal. 


WE witt have open to him only un- 
skilled or semiskilled labor or agri- 
cultural work. Let’s say that he gets a 
job in a factory nailing broken pack- 
ing boxes together. That will be his— 
a school principal’s—job. 

He has to move to an inferior apart- 
ment in which there is no private 
bathroom and where he has to share 
cooking facilities with eight other 
families. He has had to get rid of 
most of his good furniture and piano 
and rugs (if the Nazis didn’t take 
them) , because of his loss of income. 

His son wants to go to the second- 
ary school. They have parallel school 
systems—primary schools leading to 
vocational training and _ secondary 
schools leading to the university. His 
son “fails” his examinations. Word 
comes that he is not regarded as an 
appropriate candidate and will have 
to continue in the primary school, 
meaning that he can work into a 
skilled occupation only if he studies 


34 


very hard in the vocational school. 
He cannot move into upper-middle- 
class jobs like his father had. He can- 
not go thru highschool or university. 
‘The daughter will not have any bet- 
ter opportunity. 

This ex-principal working in the 
factory had to join the union, of 
course. There are no rival unions— 
just one, party organized. He is ex- 
pected to show himself a loyal worker 
and a loyal union member. He joins, 
but he doesn’t say much to anybody. 
He talks no politics, tends strictly to 
work. The other workers feel that 
he thinks he is too good to associate 
with them. 

While he is eating his lunch, a fel- 
low sits down beside him and savs, 
“You used to be a school principal?” 


‘We * 


ee ee 


The danger to our institutions 
is not from the tiny minority 
who do not believe in them, It 
is from those would mis- 
takenly repress the free spirit 
upon which those 
are built. The miasma_ of 
thought-control that is now 
spreading over the country is the 
greatest menace to the United 
States since Hitler. 
—Robert M. Hutchins 


who 


institutions 
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“You must know language pretty 
well.” 

“Sure.” 

“You got kind of a raw deal.” 

“I’m content with my job.” 

“Well, you know some people think 
that the present system is not the best 
one, that we used to have better times. 
You see the way they are trying even 
to take God away from us. The peo- 
ple are not going to stand for this in 
the long run. You know how dam- 
nable this organization is. There is go- 
ing to be a change, but we have to 
get people organized. 

“You are a natural to help us, but 
it would be dangerous. There is just 
one job—one job—and then we won't 
bother you any more. We are distrib- 
uting every night 30,000 copies of edi- 
torials and little news items that give 
nonslanted news we get by short wave 
radio from the Voice of America. But 
we haven’t anybody who knows the 
language well enough to really put it 
with punch in the limited space. We 


e 











want you to do a little editorial job,” 

The former principal says, “You 
can count me out. I am not going to 
put my neck in a noose. I ought to 
report you. 


Noruinc more is said. Two months 
later the fellow-worker disappears, 

While I was there, there were sey. 
eral robberies. When complaint was 
made to the police chief, he said, “I’m 
just crazy. My staff is twice the size we 
used to have, but they can’t pick up 
all the circulars dropped every night. 
My job depends upon being able to 
get all those things off the street every 
morning before people come out. I 
can’t police the town for things like 
holdups.”’ 

But, having collected the circulars 
and having carefully followed up the 
times and the places, the secret police 
finally finds the printing machine and 
gets the small gang. Sometimes a 
party member joins the underground 
and finds out doing the 
printing. 

Now this fellow-worker is trying to 
save his skin by becoming an inform: 
er. He has been promised (he should 
know it isn’t true) that he will be 
saved if he will tell all about every. 
body who was involved, and he is try- 
ing to make it a good story. So he 
reports that the former principal did 
editorial work. ‘This is corroborated 
by other workmen who saw the two 
men conferring. Since they had not 
been friends before, and since they 
had spent a half hour in talk, looking 
around to see that nobody was listen- 
ing, the observers inferred that it was 
about something disloyal. 

At 1 a.m. there is a knock on the 
ex-principal’s door. He is thrown into 
jail and, after a private hearing, is 
sent to a concentration camp. (They 
had no official compulsory — labor 
camps when I was in Czechoslovakia, 
but we knew they would soon be 
formed; in October 1948 the law was 
passed and the camps set up.) 

When he gets to the camp, the in- 
come stops for his family and they 
have to live as best they can. His 
diet—about 750 calories—depends up- 
on his behavior and is short on foods 
that strengthen will power. He is 
kicked and beaten. 

Some are tortured; but he is not, 
because he was not clearly in the con- 
spiracy—he just degenerated in the 
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eves of the government. He will be 
without medical care of any decent 
sort, and will gradually waste away 
to perhaps 130 pounds. 


Everysopy knows that this is what 
will happen to you if you don’t co- 
operate as a principal at the begin- 
ning! What are you going to do? Are 
you going to Start not cooperating 
and then 
demoted to be a teacher? 


cooperate when you get 
Or are you 
going to cooperate when you are still 
a principal? That is the first rational- 
iation—“By staying as a_ principal, 
| will be able to prevent the worst 
kind of things from being done, so I 
will play ball.” 

The 


oradual. 


steps from 


Here is a 


that point are 
teacher—one_ of 
the best in your school—who will not 
give in. Are you going to report her? 
Well, vou reason, “If 1 don’t, she will 
be reported by the other teachers or 
the children; that means I will lose 
my job. ‘Therefore, | will report her 
and safeguard my job and my chance 
to prevent worse things from being 
done.” 

These are the kinds of steps until, 
alter three will believe 
that what you are teaching and hear- 
ing is right, and you will back it. 

You have to do it to protect your 
own selfrespect. There are adjustment 
mechanisms in the human mind so 
that, if you have to act in a certain 
way, you eventually prove to yourself 


years, you 


that this is the correct wav: otherwise 
vou will be worn down with guilt 
feelings. 

So, thought-control comes with ex- 
traordinary swiftness. I would not 
have believed that some of my friends 
in Czechoslovakia, whom I have 
known for more than 20 years, could 
change so rapidly. After seeing the 
consequences of attempted escapes in- 
to Germany from Czechoslovakia, I 
knew that thought-control was _pos- 


sible—-I saw the thought changes 


occur, 


Tam not telling you these things 
to make you hate communism. Com- 
munism is only an economic system. 
| think it is a wrong system, but my 
purpose is to make you value liberty 
and the right of selfdetermination. 
Totalitarianism cannot be over- 
come by force; it has to be overcome 


by building a better system here. 
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“Stump the Experts” 
at Atlantic City 


the American 

Association of School Administra- 
tors national meeting in Atlantic City 
February “25-March 2 will have 64 
group conferences in which to discuss 
problems of special importance. Sub- 
jects for discussion run the gamut of 
current school problems. ‘The list 
indicates that many group meetings 
will have particular appeal for rural- 
school administrators and county su- 
perintendents. Nor will the needs of 
city-school administrators be 
lected. 


ONVENTION-GOERS at 


neo- 


5 


Unfinished Business 


A new development will be the four 
groups organized under the theme, 
“Unfinished one on 
conference half-day. “They will con- 
sider personnel (Monday, James M. 
Spinning, chairman); reorganization 
of curriculum (Tuesday, Paul B. 
Jacobson, chairman); competition 
among community pressures (Wednes- 
day, Virgil M. Rogers, chairman) ; and 
leadership in public education (Thurs- 
day, Willard E. Goslin, chairman). 

By directing questions to the panel 


Business,” each 


of experts or “brain trust,” groups 
will have a chance to “stump the ex- 
perts.”. No speeches will be sched- 
uled, but the capable and experienced 
boards of consultants in each instance 
will encourage audience participation. 


Participation Broadened 


AASA President John L. Bracken is 
encouraging widespread participation 
in the discussion groups and is striv- 
ing to represent all types and sizes of 
school systems in their personnel. To 


insure nationwide representation, no 
speaker will be scheduled to appeai 
on more than one discussion-group 
program. 

These conference groups are sched- 
uled on four days during convention 
week: Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day afternoons; and Thursday morn 
Many will be conducted as joint 
meetings with the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers, the Na- 
tional School Boards 
National Parents and 
Teachers, and the NEA Departments 
of Rural Education, Adult Education, 
and Elementary School Principals. 


ing. 


Association, the 


Congress of 


Irchitectural Exhibit 


Will Be Displayed 


School-building plans and models 
from all parts of the United States 
will be exhibited in the Atlantic City 
auditorium as a special convention 
feature. An educator experienced in 


school construction will be availabl 


to answer questions and interpret 
Entries to this exhibit, which 
AASA ands the 
Architects, will 
be screened by a jury of architects 
and School 


may invite their architects to partici- 


plans. 
iS cosponsored by 
American Institute ol 


administrators. systems 


pate. The architect will find the en 
try blank in the November 1949 
Bulletin of the AIA, or he can ad- 


dress a request to AASA. 


Convention Reservations 


Requests for sleeping-room reserva 
tions should be addressed to the 
AASA Housing Bureau, 16 Central 
Pier, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 





It cannot be overcome by force be- 
cause more than half the people in the 
world today want change, because 
they are hungry, because they are 
without medical attention, because 
they are ill-clad, and because they 
have been and are afraid of again 
becoming bomb fodder. 

The only answer is the building 
here of a functioning democracy in 
which the Bill of Rights is realized in 
practice. In 
have segments of our population in 


the United States, we 


whose democratic 

We have the be 
political that 
threaten our liberties. 


every community 
rights are violated. 
ginnings of action 

The answer is not just to fight com 
munism—the answer is to build som 
thing better. It has to be not only 
something better than communism is 
now. It has to be something bette 
than we have now. This I feel 
deeply in my heart. 

-Adapted from The National Ele- 


mentary Principal, October 1949. 
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A MUTUAL-BENEFIT arrangement 


- SPRINGFIELD, Missouri, the super- 
intendent of schools gets just about 
vhat he wants trom the newspapers. 


Every vear, they 


publish scores ol 
stories keeping the schools before the 
people in an interesting and favorable 
light. 

\nd in Springfield, Missouri, the 
they 
from the superintendent—not 


newspapers get just about what 


Want 
only routine “publicity,” but genuine- 
ly substantial and entertaining stories 
thout school activities and_ policies, 
even educational philosophies. 

What is the secret of this novel and 
happy condition? Largely the mutual 


education of two men who came as 
outsiders to Springfield in the middle 
20s—both men of original mold. 
Harry P. 


lree 


Superintendent Study 
like a from 
Kansas, in July 1924, into the compla- 
about 58,000 
80.000). He 


came, fresh, wind, 


cent city .ol (now ap- 


found the 
schoolboard mired in petty politics 


proaching 


and torn by factions, the schools “‘stag- 
the 
“conservative and mediocre.” 


nant as a_ pond,” newspapers 

‘Two-and-a-half years later, on Jan- 
uary 1, 1927, an aggressive publisher 
from Oklahoma bought the 


anemic of the city’s two newspapers, 


more 


and George Olds came as the new 
editor. 

One day, Mr. Olds walked into Mr. 
Study’s himself- 
expecting the routine handshake, the 
usual polite greeting, “Glad to meet 
you 


office to introduce 


. Nice of you to come around 
Goodbye.” 

But what Mr. Study 
“Come on! Let's get in my car and go 
out and look at some of the schools.” 


said was, 


r 


Pius began an association in which 
they have crusaded for better schools 
and better education in Springfield 
all the 20-odd years since. 

[he new superintendent and the 
new editor early developed a unique 
working arrangement, based on Mr. 
Olds’ original and unwavering con- 
viction that schools are interesting 
and important news and Mr. Study’s 
consistent cooperation. 


Mr. Study realized what many pub- 


36 


When a superintendent of schools and an editor 


of a newspaper work together, both the school 


public-relations program and the newspaper profit. 


fail to realize—that stories 
have to be printed, and that even the 


best 


lic men 
write only what 
they can get, can quote only what they 
are told. If they don’t have facts and 
explanations complete, then they have 
to do the best they can with what they 


l Cpol ters can 


can get. They greatly prefer to have 
the picture complete and = accurate. 
Mr. Study learned that from his own 
point of view, that was best too. 

Of course, there never was any for- 
mal arrangement between Mr. Study 
and Mr. Olds—just a tacit, ever-devel- 
oping understanding, an 
“oentlemen’s agreement.” 


unspoken 


Mile. srupy developed an excellent 
Never academic-minded, 
he was interested in everything. He 
mixed in and varied circles, 
picked up all sorts of entertaining 
stories, and passed them on. Not that 
Mr. Study offered them as stories, but 
merely which he 


news sense. 


wide 


as observations in 
was interested. 

Maybe Mr. Olds would be having 
lunch with an automobile salesman 
and the chief of police. Mr. Study, 
having finished his own lunch, would 
be wandering amiably from table to 
table greeting acquaintances. He 
would sit down momentarily with Mr. 
Olds and his-associates for a final cup 
the 
way 


most ordinary 
remark that he 
understood the Baptist church was 
going to have to look for a new pas- 
tor, that he’d heard a report the 
dairies were going to raise the price 
of milk. And “Bill, I saw your little 
hoy this morning; he 
caveman—very realistic.” 

Mr. Olds would go back to the 
office and say to the church editor, “I 
understand there may be some kind 
of a change coming up in the Baptist 
church; better check and see if they 
might be getting a new pastor.” And 
to one reporter, 


and in 
conversational 


of coffee, 


was being a 


“é 


Call up some of the 


(lairies and sce if it’s true they're go 
ing to raise the price of milk.” And to 
another, “I hear there's quite an 
amusing project in the second grade 
at so-and-so school. See what you can 
find out about it.” 


The reporter would find that the 
second-graders were dramatizing an- 
cient caveman life, and were going to 
give their original caveman play ina 
real cave a few miles out of town. 

Ol the three stories, the one about 
the second-grade cavemen would cause 
most interest and comment. 

Mr. Study loved to talk. Many of 
his ideas and reactions were uncon- 
needed a 
whom to 


and when he 


with 


ventional, 
discuss 
them he turned unhesitatingly to his 
newspaper friends, particularly to 
Mr. Olds. 

He liked newspaper people and felt 
free and uninhibited among them. 
Often, when the weight of detail and 
routine in his own office became suf: 
focating, he would amble into the 
air-conditioned newspaper office, may: 
be pick up a paper, and go off ina 
corner and sit down, bothering no- 
body. He liked the 
phere. 


confidante 


said he atmos- 

Frequently, his very presence would 
remind Mr. Olds of some _ possible 
story, perhaps nothing connected with 
the schools. “Go over there and ask 
Mr. Study what he thinks about it,” 
he would say. 


except for essential announcements, 

such as opening-of-school schedules, 
even thruout all his informal fre- 
quenting of the newspaper office, Mr. 
Study never asked the editor for a 
story. He never had to. The editor 
usually was asking him for one! 

For the most important element in 
Mr. Study’s remarkable success as 4 
newsmaker was his own tireless ambi- 
tion to keep improving the schools. 
No matter how friendly, the papers 
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sill could not have printed lively 


news unless there had been news to 
print. Mr. Study made news because 
his schools were always doing some- 
thing, usually something new, color- 
ful, diflerent, newsworthy. So report- 
ers sought the stories, and he gave 
them helpfully. 

Furthermore, Mr. Study always 
wied to keep Springfield schools in 
the main currents of national educa- 
tional progress. 

In 1941-42, Ralph Tyler and Hilda 
faba of the Chicago University facul- 
group 
which just had completed an cight- 


iw—-members of the advisory 


vear curriculum study in 33_ high- 
schools thruout the nation—spent a 
vreat deal of time in Springfield as 
advisers in the introduction of gen- 
eral education in the highschool. 

A little later, when the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation of ‘Teachers College, 
Columbia University, undertook a 
five-year research in public-school cur- 
riculums, Springfield’s was one of a 
number of school systems from the 
Atlantic Coast to Denver, Colorado, 
included in the study. 

In 1938, Life magazine recognized 
the newsworthiness of Springfield 
schools with a several-page picture fea- 
ture—which of course also was excel- 
lent news for the Springfield paper. 

Thruout the Mr. Study 
brought many of the top educators of 
the nation to Springfield as conven- 
tion speakers, workshop consultants, 
project observers, and advisers, or just 
as special speakers. 


years, 


If the newspaper wanted interviews, 
no reporter had to waste a morning 
hunting the lion. Mr. Study scheduled 
the interview on request, and brought 
the visitor to the newspaper office— 
sometimes with a mild question or 
suggestion directing the conversation 
to pertinent discussion of some mod- 
ern educational practice he wished to 
advance in Springfield. 


Wu: NEVER the papers needed a fea- 
ture from the schools, sometimes in 





Miss Laverty is research associate in the Bu- 
feau of Research and Service of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Education, Urbana. 
Under the name Docia Karell, she was one of 
the Winners of the Education Writers Asso- 
Clation’s first annual awards, announced in 
the September JouRNAL. She was honored for 
her articles on education in the Springfield 
Leader and Press. 
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dull seasons or for special occasions, 
that too was always available. 

“See if there isn’t something going 
on in the schools,” Mr. Olds would 
say to an idle reporter. The reporter 
would call one of Mr. Study’s super- 
visors. ‘The supervisor would drop 
everything and make a quick survey— 
presently would call the reporter back 
to suggest, “The first grade out at 
Rountree is having a circus that 
might make some cute pictures” or 
“The children at Bowerman are mak- 
ing neighborhood gardens on vacant 
lots out there.” Maybe it would be a 
school store, a school postoffice re- 
sulting from an excursion to the cen- 
tral postoffice, a Mexican or an Eski- 
mo Project, a mural the children had 
painted, a parade crusading for more 
soap and towels in the school wash- 
rooms, or a_ back-to-school day for 
parents, 

Another sort of “made” story which 
most schoolmen shy from like skit- 
tish colts, but which Mr. Study always 
permitted, was interviews with the 
youngsters themselves. ‘These were 
endlessly fascinating to Mr. Olds, who 
had an insatiable curiosity about what 
boys and girls think. Never a year 
passed without some sort of story from 
them: what they think of school, what 
boys think of girls and what girls 
think of boys, who do they think 
should be the next president, are they 
in favor of dancing in the churches, 
or what is their favorite way to spend 
an evening—almost any subject. 

Almost invariably these made enter- 
taining stories—fresh, bright, some- 
times with novel and surprising in- 
sights. And they had intimate per- 
sonality interest in scores of homes 
where the names made them news. 


BBeswwrs recognizing news when he 
saw it, as well as perennially creating 
it, Mr. Study also was excellent at 
reporting it. He never took a trip or 
attended a convention that he didn't 
report so entertainingly, some report- 
er sought him for a story. And, of 
course, most often his activities would 
have been in his own field of educa- 
tion—like a superintendents’ conven- 
tion. He would come back and tell it 
so well that a speech would become a 





better story than it had been at the 
convention _ itself, perhaps—warmed 
and colored by Mr. Study’s own re 
actions and comments. 

Never did Mr. Study offer such a 
story, but relaxing at leisure in an 
office chair after the paper was out, 
fraying his cigar, Mr. Study would re- 
mark, “Doctor Blank had kind of an 
interesting idea in his speech. He said 
... Of course, I don’t go along with 
him, but still, on this one angle, he 
might have something.” Mr. Study 
would go on worrying the idea, while 
a fascinated reporter started taking 
notes. 

Wherever he went, whatever the 
circumstances, Mr. Study always was 
talking education. 

No subject could come up—finance, 
religion, politics, travel, football, em- 
ployment—that wasn’t directly related 
to education, and in any conversation 
he almost always would get around to 
discussing—often in a rather philo- 
sophical way—these educational im- 
plications. 

Since his associations were com- 
munitywide—taking in schools, clubs, 
churches, all ages and all neighbor- 
hoods—these thousands of conversa- 
tions had a highly educational effect 
upon the city. Hardly a citizen, a tax- 
paper, a parent but had heard him 
talk somewhere, on the 
meaning and importance of educa- 
tion. 


sometime, 


Tavs Springfield for 25 years had 
been educated in education by an ex- 
traordinary superintendent and by an 
extraordinary newspaper man work- 
ing in extraordinary rapport—with the 
natural result that it became an ex- 
tremely school-conscious city. People 
know, talk 


schools—school needs—schoo!] polic ies 


understand, and about 
—school ambitions and purposes—with 
keen and lively interest. 

Certainly the situation in Spring: 
field was unique. It resulted from a 
coincidence of and 
from a juxtaposition of unusual per- 
sonalities that never would be dupli- 
cated. 

Yet the principles of Mr. Study’s 
success with newspaper publicity are 


circumstances 


available to any school man: First, to 
make news; second, to make it avail- 
able. 

The rest depends mostly on the 
newspaper. 
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School 
Southern 


PROGRESS Public 
Re- 


the 


report, 
Ll Relations in the 
title of the 
School 


Southern 


work ol 
Committee on Public Rela- 
the States Work- 
Conference on Educational Problems. 
It has been prepared and distributed 
under the direction of John W. 
Brooker, chair- 
man of the com- 
mittee 


gion is the 


tions. ol 


and ex- 
ecutive secretary 
of the Kentucky 
Education Asso- 
Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


ciation, 


Operating un- 
der the premise 
that school pub- 
lic relations in- 
volves 


MR. BROOKER 
more 


than presenting a ready-made _pro- 
gram of education to the lay public, 
the committee declares, “the public- 
relations program should provide the 
means whereby, thru participation in 
planning the school program, all the 
people may obtain an appreciation 
and understanding of the role of pub- 


lic education in 


our democ- 


ereal 
racy.” 
Local and 


committees 


state public-relations 
the report 
helpful as a guide in planning their 
activities, 


are finding 
It contains sections on the 
role of the pupil, the role of school 
personnel, the role of the school plant, 
the role of organized groups, and 
mediums of publicity, as well as a 
public-relations bibliography. 

Because of an increasing demand 
for a practical guide to assist state and 
local committees in preparing for 
1950 and 1951 legislative sessions, a 
separate monograph entitled The Jn- 
tensive Campaign has been prepared 
by the work-conference. “The pur- 
pose of this report,” states the intro- 
duction to the monograph, “is go fur- 
nish suggestions for a_ short-range, 
intensive campaign which will create 
public opinion favorable to a more 
adequate investment in the total 
school program or a specific feature 
of it.” 


EDUCATION 


Campus Calendar 


AN ILLUSTRATED Calendar of Cam- 
pus Activities containing day-by-day 
suggestions for a balanced program of 
public relations during the school 
year has been prepared by John H. 
McCoy, former assistant to the pres- 
ident and director of public relations, 
Occidental College, Los Angeles. Co- 
pies of the 32-page booklet may be 
obtained at $2.50 from Mr. McCoy, 
1207 Louise St., Santa Ana, Calif. 


Better Schools 


UNITED STATES STEEL gave a boost 
to the Advertising Council’s Better 
Schools Campaign with an advertise- 
ment headed “Eight million addition- 
al pupils want schools!” ‘The ad ran 
in The Saturday Evening Post and 
Time. 


“Our Children” 


PATRI, educator, writer, 
and lecturer, is another whose name 
may be added to the list of men and 
women in the field of parent-child- 
teacher relations who are reaching 
thousands thru the nation’s newspa- 
pers. Mr. Patri’s columns are dis- 
tributed daily, except Sunday, by the 
Bell Syndicate, Inc., 229 West 43rd 
St., New York. 

Now retired, Mr. Patri has served 
as a teacher in the New York City 
public schools, as principal of Hofl- 
man Junior Highschool, New York 
City, for 30 years, and as a member 
of the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation. He began writing about his 
experiences many years ago, and his 
column, “Our Children,” has been 
described by Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
as “one of the finest contributions to 
civilized life in our nation.” 


ANGELO 


Current Affairs 


NEWSPAPERS in many parts of the 
United States are making available 
educational services to schools. 

The New York Times has an exten- 
sive education program in current af- 
fairs. Activities include teachers 
courses, forums, filmstrips, 2 four-page 


School 
subscribers, 


tabloid Weekly for 


current-events 
booklets, 


student | 
quizzes, % 
and teacher 4 
Delbert Clark, director 
of the program, was until recently a 
Times correspondent in Berlin and 
served for many years as chief of the 
newspaper's Washington bureau. 


background 
pamphlets. 


For the second season, the Times is 
producing a filmstrip each month on 
current issues, which it sells to schools 
at cost. Geared for a 40-minute class 
session, each of the 35mm strips con- 


sists of 45 to 55 frames. An accompany- 


ing manual includes a description of 
frame content, bibliography, and 
other aids. Western Europe Rebuilds 
and Labor in the News are among 
the new titles. 


Visiting Days 


Two new publications offer sugges- 
tions to business and industrial firms 
for holding openhouse for teachers. 

Know Your Neighbors, prepared by 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, 14 West 49th St., New York 20, 
tells the story of programs that have 
been arranged in 150 midwestern 
cities and towns for Business-Industry- 
Education days. 

How To Plan a Business-Education 
Day has been published by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington 6, D. C., as a guide for 
education committees in local cham- 
It outlines reasons 

should consider 
such programs and cites 15 examples 
of things businessmen learned about 
schools on a “return visit.” 


bers of commerce. 


why communities 


“Your School and You” 


THE January 1950 issue of Seven- 
teen will be the second annual educa- 
tion edition of the magazine. The 
general theme of the issue is “Your 
School and You.” 

Three types of schools were named 
and described as schools of the year of 
1950: “Community School” in Or- 
chard, N. Y.; “Rural School,” a con- 
solidated school of 250 students, in 
Floodwood, Minn.; “Vocational 
School” in Evanston, Ill. 

Free copies of the magazine are 
available to teachers who are inter- 
ested in this series. Write to Seven- 
teen, 11 West 42nd St., New York 18. 

—ROY K. WILSON, assistant director, 
NEA Division of Press and Radto 
Relations. 
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Huntington students demonstrate that modern youth can 
be articulate in discussing serious problems of the day. 
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The student council of Ceawal High, Pueblo, Colo. 
works with civic groups to curb Baloown vandalism, 


By 


CURBING VANDALISM 


4) 
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The student council presents a Junior Town Meeting of the Air 
Broadcast to an appreciative audience in Huntington, W. Va. 









be STUDENT COUNCIL is an organization of students, 
elected by students: to develop student responsibility, 


initiative, and school pride; to promote worthy citizen 
ship training; to provide a means for youth expression; 
to promote school welfare and student cooperation. 

Students learn to be good citizens by doing what good 
citizens do. We find, therefore, many school and com 
munity projects undertaken by the student council which 
add to students’ knowledge and experiences. Accompany 
ing pictures from schools all over the nation show only a 
few of the amazing number of activities initiated and 
directed by student councils. 

lo the question, “What good can a student council 
do?” one principal responded, “I don’t see how | could 
run my school without it.” The thousands of councils in 
operation would indicate that many other principals feel 
the same way.—GERALD M. VAN POOL, director of student 
activities, National Association of Secondary-School Prin 
cipals. |For information about the National Association 
of Student Councils, write to the NASSP, at NEA head 
quarters. | 
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Visits between student councils of rival schools, Janes- 
ville and Beloit, Wis., help promote understanding. 


NOON RECREATION 


Students learn by doing as they prepare a film for the 
noon “rec” period, Lincoln High, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


STUDENT-COUNCIL Activities 


Council members of Central High, Helena, Ark., co- 


operate in community by taking the school census. CENSUS—-YOUTH CENTER 


“Hustle Inn” youth center is cleaned up by members 
of Central High student council, Helena, Ark. 


rhe annual Festival of- Friendship sponsored by FRIENDSHIP FESTIVAL Students learn to dance Latin American dances 
Lakewood, Calif., Junior High student council. ins at the Festival of Friendship, Long Beach, Calif. 


“ee 





can we do at noon is solved 
ie student council, Lincoln 
chool, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


udent-council members join the forestry 
ng at Warren, Ohio, to help plant trees. 


CONSERVATION 


The student council of Harding 
Highschool, Warren, Ohio, spon- § 
sors a conservation program. 


MSCHOOL BEAUTIFICATIO? 


West Reading, Pa., student 
council makes careful plans 
to beautify the school lawn. 


Youngsters help the student 
council replant the school 
lawn, West Reading, Pa. 


RAISING FUNDS 


The council in Central High, 
Helena, Ark., sold house num- 
bers to raise needed funds. 


SCHOOL BANK 


Student council of Central 
High, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
helps run the school bank. 


VOTING POSTER 


Student council of Vocational 
School, Milwaukee, Wis., urges 
all good citizens to vote. 


CITY CLEAN-UP 


Elementary-school councils 
help in a citywide clean-up 
campaign, Hamtramck, Mich. 
















FACULTY-STUDENT FUN 





Student-council ping-pong tournament in White Plains, 
N. Y., helps promote good faculty-student relationships. 
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VOTING INFORMATION 





The student council of Wells Highschool, Chicago, works in a 
downtown Voting Information Center and urges citizens to vote. 


STUDENT-COUNCIL Activities 


HIGHSCHOOL VOTING 


Lincolnton, N.C., highschool students learn a principle of Tubman High, Augusta, Ga., follows government election 
democracy by electing their own officers by secret ballot. procedures in choosing the best qualified student officers. kn 


ELLIOT | PRES. 
CARPENTER 
¥.PRES. . 
CAGLE 3. spe 
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Council delegates arrive at Inglewood, 
Calif., highschool for their annual 
state student-council convention, where 
they will exchange ideas and methods. 











Book-of-the-Month 


New Worlds Emerging by Earl 
Parker Hanson is a book about the 
tropics and the sub-Arctic, their poten- 
tialities and opportunities, by a man 
who worked intermittently in them as 
engineer, geographer, geophysicist, 
economist, and government planner. 

Everywhere he went, in these so- 
‘called “backward” areas, he was made 
acutely aware of changes taking place 
all about him, of a worldwide striving 
for growth and material wellbeing. He 
saw that men want a better living and 
‘are willing to work hard for it if the 
major part of the profits is not de- 
flected to absentee landlords or to the 
colonial system. 

What are their needs? Some capital, 
knowhow, and education. Why have 
we not used these human resources be- 
fore? Mr. Hanson examines the his- 
torical rationale with some humor. 

The Greeks, who were no sailors, 
observed that they lived in the Medi- 
terranean basin, and beyond that the 
world stopped. When it was found 
that the Mediterranean regions were 
not world’s end, that there were lands 
beyond where lived “natives” with 
different skin color and habits, Euro- 
pean man found it easier to believe 
that all who lived outside his Euro- 
pean world were not human. 

The author shows how this habit of 
mind hurt both the conquering Euro- 
pean and his conquered. Wherever 
European man used labor as subhu- 
man, and refused laborers a fair share 
in their earnings he found that he 
grew lonely and sick, and he blamed 
it on “the tropics.” Where the white 
man had to work his own lands, -for 
his own improvement, land became 
healthy, inhabitants interested, and 
business profitable. 

Mr. Hanson argues that wherever 
man has had some education, knowl- 
edge of his environment and how to 
treat it, and the incentive of working, 
great development has come. 

Teachers will find this a book that 
presents history, geography, and inter- 
national relations as adventures in 
which we are all involved, a challenge 
for the future, and a tribute to the im- 
portance of education. 1949. 385p. 
$3.50. Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 270 
Madison Ave., New York 16. 



















































































































































































































































































ks are more than books... °° 


International Book Club 


The New Education Fellowship ot 
London is sponsoring a New Educa- 
tion Book Club for the purpose of 
providing teachers all over the world 
with good books on education at re- 
duced prices. ‘Three books a year are 
chosen for distribution to club mem- 
bers. 

Selection is made by an internation- 
al committee, which includes Joseph 
A. Lauwerys, professor of comparative 
education, London University; Jean 
Piaget, International Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Geneva; K. G. Saiyidain, edu- 
cational adviser to the State of Bom- 
bay; and Carleton Washburne, dean, 
Graduate School, Brooklyn College, 
New York. 

Those interested may write to the 
New Education Book Club [Interna- 
tional], | Park Crescent, London, W.1, 
England. 


Plays for Children 
100 Plays for Children edited by 


A. S. Burack. A collection of 100 
tested, royalty-free, one-act plays for 
=o es @ @e8 4 @ 6 * @ @ 


No matter how busy you may 
think you are, you must find 
time for reading now, or else 
surrender yourself to selfchosen 
ignorance. 

—Atwood H. Townsend 


a2 oe “4 @ © © @ 2 @ @] @ 


primary and _ intermediate grades. 
1949. 886p. $4.75. Plays, Inc., 8 Arling- 
ton St., Boston 16. 


Peace thru Books 


Sixteen recent books if carefully 
read and thoroly understood by 
enough people, might go far toward 
creating a lasting peace is the belief of 
the Writers’ Board for World Govern- 
ment [including Rex Stout, Norman 
Cousins, Russel Crouse, Clifton Fadi- 


man, Alan Green, Oscar Hammer- 
stein, Robert E. Sherwood]. The 
books: 


Man in the Street: The Impact of 
American Public Opinion on Foreign 
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Policy by Thomas A. Bailey, No Place 


To Hide by David Bradley, Prelimi- 
nary Draft of a World Constitution by 
Committee To Frame a World Consti- 
tution, Explaining the Atom by Selig 
Hecht, Hiroshima by John Hersey, 
Dawn Over Zero by William L. Laur- 
ence, Peace Anarchy by Cord 
Meyer, Jr., Owr Plundered Planet by 
Fairfield Osborn, The World Must 
Be Governed by Vernon Nash, Anat- 
omy of Peace by Emery Reves, Atomic 
Energy for Military Purposes by Henry 
DeWolf Smyth, Target: You by Leland 
Stowe, Richer by Asia by Edmond 
Taylor, The Great Rehearsal by Carl 
Van Doren, Road to Survival by Wil- 
liam Vogt, The West at Bay by Bar- 
bara Ward, The Wild Flag by.E. B. 
White. 


or 


The Poetry of Teaching 

Teachers Are People by Virginia 
Church. A delightful litthe book of 
lyrics that reflect the heart of the 
teacher. Every teacher will find them 
a mirror of his own experience in the 
classroom. 1949 rev. 82p. $1. Published 
by Wallace Hebberd, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 


dmong the New Professional Books 

Arithmetic 1949 compiled and edited by 
G. T. Buswell and Maurice L. Hartung. Pro- 
ceedings of the Fourth Annual Conference on 
Arithmetic sponsored by the University of 
Chicago. Issues and problems in arithmetic 
instruction. 1949. 100p. $2.25. University of 
Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 

Health Instruction Yearbook 1949 edited 
and compiled by Oliver E. Byrd. A collection 
of 255 selected and condensed articles dealing 
with health developments. It covers a wide 
range of topics such as nutrition and health, 
mental health and disease, fatigue and rest, 
habit-forming substances, safety, family health, 
school health, international health, trends 
and possibilities. 1949 ed. 276p, $3.50. Stan 
ford University Press, Stanford, Calif. 

Reading in an Age of Mass Communication 
edited by William S. Gray. Report of the 
Committee on Reading at the Secondary 
School and College Levels of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Six writers 
consider six different aspects of the reading 
problem as they apply to highschool and col- 
lege students. 1949. 108p. $1.50. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 West 32nd St., New 
York 1. 

Schools by Lawrence B. Perkins and Walter 
D. Cocking. The design of an educational 
plant is treated comprehensively from factors 
determining the building to actual plans and 
construction. Included are trends in design, 
schoolhouse architecture, cooperative plan- 
ning, interior and exterior problems, plans 
and photographs of schools by outstanding 
architectural offices. An indispensable refe1 
ence. 1949. 264p. $10. Reinhold Publishing 
Corp., 330 West 42nd St., New York 18. 
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The wise use of wellchosen pictures saves time and increases 


the effectiveness of both teaching and learning, states 


LITTLE more than a century ago, 
A one of the early geographies pub- 
lished in America had this significant 
statement in the preface: “It has not 
been deemed expedient to sprinkle 
this book with pictures, from the con- 
viction that they divert the attention 
of the pupil rather than to inform his 
mind or to impvove his taste.” 

Modern geographers have profited 
from the teachings of psychologists, 
who tell us that of all the types of 
memory which have been scientifically 
tested in our schools, the visual is 
the strongest. What we see we under- 
stand more clearly and therefore re- 
member longer than that which we 
merely hear or read. 

We know that all thought is based 
upon concrete concepts. In order to 
visualize a distant land, we must trans- 
port ourselves in imagination into 
that area. All imagination must be 


Dr. Logan is associate professor of geography, 
Western Michigan College of Education, Kala- 
mazoo, and author of A Guide to the Teach- 
ing of the New Geography, published by the 
coliege. 
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based upon reality. Accurate visuali- 
zation, therefore, is impossible with- 
out accurate knowledge of the people 
and landscapes of the region in which 
we are interested. There are no tools 
more effective than pictures in help- 
ing to give us this essential back- 
ground of understandings. 

If this is true, a wellchosen collec- 
tion of pictures is valuable to worth- 
while geographic thinking. Such a 
collection gives basic concepts of the 
human and natural environmental 
items that may be seen in a given re- 
gion and = suggests pertinent geo- 
graphic relationships between human 
and natural environmental items. 


Classes of Pictures 


On the basis of their utility to the 
geographer, pictures may be classified 
into three major groups: 

Class I—To this group belong all 
pictures from which one can easily 
and quickly read a geographic rela- 


PICTURES |\\ 


CLASS I —accurate, uptodate, 
showing geographic relationships. 


tionship understanding; 7.e., the rela- 
tionship between man’s activity and 
the natural environment. To belong 
to Class I a picture must be accurate, 
uptodate, and typical of the region. 
It must, also, be well-photographed 
to allow for easy reading. See the 
example of a Class I picture. 

Class II—Pictures belonging to this 
group are not, in themselves, geo- 
graphic. Their center of interest is 
either a worthwhile human or a 
worthwhile natural environmental 
item or items. In other words, one 
cannot read a geographic relationship 
understanding from a-single Class II 
picture. 

Nevertheless, the use of a good 
Class II picture focused upon a worth- 
while human item together with an- 
other picture showing a worthwhile 
natural environmental item may 
bring you as effectively to a geo- 
graphic understanding as is possible 
with any single Class I picture. See 
the example of a Class II picture. 

Class I1T—Pictures of this group 
make little or no worthwhile geo- 
graphic contribution. Some reasons 
for their failure to contribute to geo- 
graphic knowledge may be _ because 
they are outofdate, because they are 
poorly photographed, or because they 
accent the bizarre aspects of a people. 

Of course, this does not mean that 
certain aspects of a foreign culture 
that seems strange to us should not be 
shown if those aspects are typical of 
the culture. As a matter of fact, 
when a pupil studies a “queer” cus- 
tom, such as the wearing of wooden 
shoes in Holland, he will learn the 
reason for the custom, that wooden 
shoes are more durable than leather 
ones for a worker who spends long 
hours in the water-logged soil. 

Understanding of reasons for cus- 
toms of a people often brings respect 
for their cleverness in making their 
adjustments to their environment. 
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Pictures which do not help to give 
identity to the region under consider- 
ation also fall into the Class IIL 
group. ‘To illustrate, pictures of most 
main streets, public buildings, and 
the like show a monotonous sameness 
as one goes from region to region. 
See the example of a Class III picture. 


Technics in the Use of Pictures 

Thruout all geographic training, 
it is essential that pictures be used as 
basic, integral tools in lesson presen- 
tation. Choose a picture in terms ol 
the particular function it can perform 
in bringing a student to effective geo- 
graphic understanding. Base this por- 
tion of your presentation upon the 
picture and so integrate it in the pres- 
entation that the student consciously 
feels the need of interpreting this 
picture to arrive at the goal set. 

Do not make exhaustive use of a 
picture at its first presentation, but 
use it then for the contribution it 
can make at that juncture. Come 
back to it as often is its use can make 
a new contribution. 
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CLASS Il —not in itself geo- 
graphic, focused on single activ- 
ity, good with supplementary ma- 
terial. 


CLASS IlI—outofdate, no iden- 
tity to region, with little meaning. 


Teaching Good Picture Use 


Teach the student to look first for 
the human activity and to locate the 
activity in terms of the place at which 
it occurs in the region. ‘This habit- 
ual tie-up of the activity with the map 
or globe is essential. 

Teach the student to observe like- 
nesses or differences of the activity 
in comparison with the same activity 
as he knows it elsewhere. ‘This leads 
to the raising of worthwhile “why” 
questions and should send the stu- 
dent, thoroly motivated, to seek the 
environmental items which may help 
in explaining the reasons for the ad- 
justment. 

The student will need to be warned 
that while pictures definitely tell cer- 
tain facts, there are other ideas which 
are but suggested. A picture may sug- 
gest that a region receives heavy pre- 
cipitation. Investigation may prove 
that the region is dependent upon 
irrigation. It is, therefore, imperative 
that the student be taught to check 
habitually in authoritative sources all 
suggested items. 

Over the stage of a Chicago theater 
appear these words, “You must light 
these fires with the fagots that you 
bring.” What one receives geograph- 
ically from a picture is dependent up- 
on what he brings to it geographically. 

A student seeing the picture of an 
Indian farmer plowing a rice field by 
the use of a water buffalo and a 
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crooked stick “plow” with both buf- 
falo and man wading in water up to 
the knees thinks the procedure a very 
strange one. Later study reveals the 
poverty of the Indian peasant, the de- 
mands of the rice plant as to water 
and soil, and points out the effective- 
ness of the adjustment. 


Special Uses of Pictures 

One of the most valuable uses of 
pictures is for orientation purposes. 
When a student begins studying a re- 
gion for the first time, the presenta- 
tion of a group of pictures showing 
outstanding human activities in their 
natural environmental setting in the 
various parts of the region will be an 
effective aid in helping him to visual- 
ive the region and will thereby help 
him to develop a feeling of “at home- 
ness.” 

This at-home feeling develops be- 
cause the student sees the type of 
people doing the adjusting, sees the 
dominant activities, and is able to 
read suggestions as to why, in terms 
of natural environmental items, man 
is sO adjusting here. 

This use of pictures for orientation 
brings in its train motivation. ‘The 
observant student raises many worth- 
while “why” questions which send 
him eagerly to the bookshelf for 
source materials. 

Pictures save much time in bring- 
ing a student to a functioning under- 
standing of the meaning of new terms. 
Perhaps he reads of the Iraq custom 
of using koofahs as transportation de- 
vices. He reads that a koofah is a boat. 
He is astonished when he sees a _ pic- 
ture of a koofah to find that it is a 
round “basket” boat made of reeds 
woven over a framework of willow 
limbs and caulked with asphalt. One 
glance at the picture defines for him 
concepts which might require lengthy 
discussion in reading material. 

Pictures are excellent testing tools. 
One may test for the acquisition of 
definitive concepts, the ability to 
think in terms of geographic relation- 
ships, and to determine one’s knowl- 
edge of the geographic personality of 
regions, 


Contributions of Various Types 

There are four major types of pic- 
ture material available to the geog- 
rapher: photographs and_ halftones 
(pictures trom books, newspapers, and 
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magazines), lantern slides, moving 
pictures, and stereographs. 

Halftones and prints are the most 
abundant and the cheapest type of 
pictures. Airplane views taken at an 
elevation of 800 to 1000 feet give a 
detailed closeup of a region. Pictures 
taken at higher levels give a more 
comprehensive view including the im- 
mediate area and its environs. 

One of the chief assets of halftones 
and prints is that, because of their 
relative cheapness and frequent occur- 
rence in magazines and newspapers, a 
teacher can obtain uptodate pictures 
of conditions and activities in many 
parts of the world. Their drawbacks 
are their relative perishability and 
their indistinctness. 
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No man ever wetted clay and 

then left it, as if there could be 

bricks by chance and fortune. 
—Plutarch 
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Small distinct pictures can often be 
successfully projected on a screen by 
means of stereopticon. Others, less 
distinct, may be passed out to stu- 
dents. Still others may be displayed 
on bulletinboards if arranged in 
groups five or six feet apart. 

Lantern slides have one outstanding 
advantage over the print or halftone 
in that any view thrown upon the 
screen may be seen simultaneously by 
all members of the class. 

Because of the loss of time entailed 
in darkening the room for ordinary 
lantern use, teachers often show in 
a single class hour, unfortunately, all 
the pictures chosen as aids to teaching 
a given unit. Pictures so used become 
supplementary materials. Such a pro- 
cedure means failure to use the pic- 
ture as a basic, integral tool. 

Moving pictures are perhaps high- 
est in value of all types of pictures 
named from the standpoint of giving 
the student a sense of continuity, and, 
therefore, of reality of the landscape 
observed. Moving pictures show life 
in action in its environmental setting. 

The moving picture contributes 
vividness and a sense of local ‘“‘color”’ 
to the human adjustments. It is also 
an excellent device to make real the 
working of such physical phenomena 
as wind, glacier, the work of water. 
Concepts of plant and animal life can 


be vividly portrayed by a picture. Pic- 
tures taken thru a period of 12 months 
help to show the conditions in the 
region from season to season. 

The user of a motion picture is 
laced with several serious difficulties: 

First, many commercial films are 
relatively low in geographic value. 

Second, the subjectmatter of the 
film is fixed in order and all too often 
is not presented in the order in which 
the teacher wishes to use it. 

Third, the successive pictures move 
so rapidly that the student does not 
have a chance to examine carefully 
the less familiar aspects of the pictures 
shown. Some commercial picture firnas 
have prepared selected slides to ac- 
company their geographic films so 
that the most important pictures can 
be easily given more detailed study. 

The stereograph was once conspicu- 
ous for its low geographic value but 
is now much improved. Stereographs 
are now available for most regions in 
the world either in black and white 
or in color, and are the only type of 
picture giving adequately the sense 
of third dimension. 


Care of a Picture Collection 

All pictures should be carefully 
classified and filed so as to make them 
readily available for use. <A file is a 
“snare and a delusion” if it is not 
kept in order and uptodate. Specially 
planned storage containers are now 
available for the storage and filing of 
lantern slides, slide film, and moving- 
picture film. 

All photographs and _ halftones 
should be mounted on durable mount- 
ing board. If a page from a magazine 
has a desired picture on each side of 
the page, cut a frame in the mounting 
board the size of the smallest picture. 
Place the mount over the smallest pic- 
ture, apply adhesive, and mount the 
larger picture on the opposite side of 
the frame. Covering the picture with 
cellophane not only protects it but 
greatly enhances its vividness. A num- 
ber of standard-sized cellophane pock- 
ets may be made into which to slip 
pictures while in use. 

Number all pictures, when used in 
a series, with large detachable num- 
bers fastened on with paper clips. 
Such a scheme allows the order of 
pictures to be changed at will. Be sure 
that the numbers are legible at class- 
room distance. 
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The Mature Mind 


HARRY A. OVERSTREET 


What the schools can do to promote greater 
maturity of thinking and acting is the theme of 
this second article on the building of a mind. 


HE mature adult is a_ thinking 
peers He is an adult who medi- 
tates values, considers the bearings of 
things, and tries to foresee conse- 
quences. He attempts to get rid of 
“the personal equation,” that makes 
him see what his fears and hopes tell 
him to see, and imagines better ways 
of doing things. A mature adult, in 
brief, has a mind actively confronting 
life and trying to do what needs to 
be done to improve the life-situation. 

The schools could take upon them- 
selves no more significant task than 
preparing the young to become ma- 
ture adults. If they were to adopt this 
function, however, they might have to 
adopt also a new educational com- 
mandment: Seek first the building of 
a mind. 

The building of a mind can begin 
in earliest childhood and can continue 
thruout all the young years. It re- 
quires simply that we accept the fact 
that a mind functions when it makes 
its independent estimate of things and 
draws its own conclusions. 

Learning that two plus two equals 
four does not actually involve the 
functioning of the mind, but merely 
of that ready servant of the mind, the 
memory. Building a mind means con- 
fronting it with problems to be solved, 
letting it search out the relevant evi- 
dence, letting it learn to weigh this 
evidence, come to a conclusion, and 
test that conclusion. 


Meaningful Problem-Solving 


This, in fact, is the clue to all 
mind-building in children: Find the 





Another recent book by Dr. Overstreet is 
When Children Come First, a story of the 
PTA, which he wrote in collaboration with 
his wife, Bonaro W. Overstreet. Dr. Over- 
street is professor emeritus of philosophy at 
the College of the City of New York. 
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problem-situations that are real to 
them and let them work out the solu- 
tions. The time will come, as chil- 
dren grow, when many of our most 
perplexing social problems will be- 
come real to them—problems that 
adults may not yet have solved: of 
labor and capital, sex, divorce, poli- 
tics, and war. 

Schools that take seriously the com- 
mandment to seek first the building 
of a mind will not, at any point along 
the line, change their approach and 
demand the acceptance of fixed an- 
swers. They will realize that neither 
the avoiding of issues nor the hand- 
ing out of pat answers will build 
minds—tho these processes may satisfy 
a timid public or time-serving poli- 
ticians. 

Educators who believe that the. ma- 
turing of the mind is the central func- 
tion of the schools will not want 
students simply to become like their 
elders. They will not, therefore,, de- 
sert those students at the stage of their 
development where social problems 
begin to feel like personal problems. 

I remember one notable instance 
in which the courage of a highschool 
teacher was dramatically justified. A 
teacher of the social sciences, he let 
his students range freely among the 
controversial problems that were be- 
coming real to their consciousness. 
But he insisted that they approach 
each problem with utmost honesty 
and rigor of mind, searching out the 
evidence and coming to considered 
conclusions. 

The expected thing happened. The 
students talked at home. Parents be- 
came anxious. Their boys and girls 
were “being turned into radicals.” 
Parents wrote letters to the principal 
demanding that this “dangerous” 
teacher be dismissed. 


The principal was wise. He showed 
the letters to the teacher, and between 
them they devised an experiment. 

The teacher invited a few of the 
parents to a social evening at his 
home. Instead of letting the talk run 
aimlessly on, he nudged it into a 
channel that led to a discussion of a 
current controversial issue. Carefully 
and wisely, he drew out reasons for 
opposing views, keeping the discus- 
sion free of vituperative emotion. 

So good a time was had that his 
guests asked for more such meetings. 
Finally, after a number of similar 
evenings in the teacher’s home, when 
they had learned to like the process of 
bringing relevant facts out into the 
open and giving them their due 
weight, they asked that other parents 
be given a like experience. 

Out of the suggestion came a com- 
munity forum, which became notable 
for the completely free discussion of 
all sides of questions. Thereafter, 
there were no more parental demands 
that teachers be dismissed for encour- 
aging an honest classroom-confronting 
of social issues. 


Tasks for the School 


For schools to stimulate thought is, 
then, the basic requirement. But 
other important things need to follow 
—three in particular. 

In the first place, schools are in a 
position to help build in the young 
the indispensable habit of coopera- 
tion. 

The significance of the “project 
method” lies precisely here: It means 
the enlisting of children in a common 
enterprise, so that the success of each 
is the success of all, and the failure of 
each the failure of all. For this rea- 
son, it is a maturing method. Thru 
it, children and adolescents learn to 
pool their insights and energies, to 
work for common ends, and to take 
stock of such individual habits and 
attitudes as make or break the co- 
operative enterprise. 

In the second place, schools can 
help to build in the young the habit 
of civic obligation. 

Properly speaking, “civic” has to do 
with all the things that pertain to peo- 
ple’s living together in a community. 
Children, no less than adults, live in a 
community of the home, the school, 
and the town or city that contains the 
school. A civic-minded person is one 
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that recognizes community obligations 
and faithfully carries them out. 
Civic maturity does not come by 
magic nor by the grace of some cer- 
tain day on the calendar. It comes by 
One major task of 
the schools is to provide occasion for 


civic expel ience. 


that expel ience. 
Finally, the 


the young a creative approach to life. 


schools can build in 


Growth toward maturity is a growth 
from the automatic and the 


imitative. A mature person is one 


away 


who sees with his own eyes, thinks 
with his own brain, and creates with 
his own ingenuity and his own sense 
of values. 


Vature and Immature Responses 


Our first need is to realize that every 
situation in life offers its opportunity 
for mature or immature responses. 
We do not have to wait for special 
ocCa#ions. We can recognize the im- 
age of maturity by 
everywhere. 


looking for it 


Similar small, but really significant, 
opportunities for response _ present 
themselves in the work life. Here is 
an executive who has tried out some- 
Will 
he shift the blame to someone else? 
Will he minimize’ the failure? Will 
he gloom? Or will he cheerfully act 
like a member of the human race that 
is known to make mistakes? 

Here is a 


thing that has not succeeded. 


school principal who 
learns that the son of an important 
family in the community has not 
made the grade. All the psychological 
eods are there waiting to see what he 
will do. Or here is a teacher who has 
Will she 
Or will 
she, with entire good sportsmanship, 


suffered a severe reproof. 
take it out on her classes? 


make it an occasion for her own inner 
vrowth? 

\gain, every teacher is in a position 
of authority. Between him and his 
Will he so 
love to exercise his authority that he 
increases the gap, making his students 
feel small and frightened? Or will he 
consider the gap as merely functional 
in the teaching situation and treat all 
his young charges as tho they were 
equal with himself in dignity and 
human rights? 


students there is a gap. 


Every organization presents oppor- 
tunities for mature and immature re- 
sponses. ‘There is, for example, the 


person who has run for office and not 
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been elected. 
things? 


Does he drop out ol 
Sulk in his tent? Say nasty 
things about the victor? Claim in- 
justice? 

There is the individual who, for a 
number of years, has been in the top 
office but is now superseded. Does he 
yield gracefully, generously, keep his 
hands off unless help is asked, and 
then help with goodwill? Again, the 
psychological gods are on the alert for 
the character structure, mature or im- 
mature, that is to be revealed. 

One important difference between 
maturity and immaturity is knowing 
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Train up a child in the way he 
should go ... and walk there 
yourself once in a while. 


—Josh Billings 
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when to raise issues and when not to 
raise them. On a tablet in front of 
the Old South Meeting House, in Bos- 
ton, are words that describe our Revo- 
lutionary forefathers as “worthy to 
raise issues.” If they were thus worthy, 
they were mature. They knew which 
things important and which 
were unimportant. 

A person has to be mature to be 
worthy to raise issues. Most of the 
small frictions in life that destroy mu- 
tual confidence and enjoyment come 
from raising issues that are not worth 
raising, and most of the social inertias 
and timidities that keep our world 
from moving toward its ideals express 
a reluctance to raise issues that should 
be raised. 


were 


In the home, for example, there are 
parents who take the easiest way and 
let things slide when they should not 
be allowed to slide. In our organiza- 
tions, there are persons who will not 
take the trouble, or incur the danger, 
of raising their voices against a major- 
ity when a voice of protest needs to be 
raised. 

A mature person knows the impor- 
tant from the unimportant. He is 
courageous enough to say his say when 
the say needs to be said, but also wise 
enough to withhold his say when the 
matter is too unimportant to merit 
discussion. 


Mature Groups 


The second thing we can do to make 
clear the image of maturity is to asso- 


ciate ourselves with groups that pro- 
mote maturing. 

This is a sure test of the individual. 
Is his social life confined wholly to 
groups that perpetuat€ various im- 
maturities—groups that make signifi- 
cance for themselves by snobbish ex- 
clusiveness; groups that turn life into 
a perpetual selfindulgence; groups 
that preach love of man but practice a 
required — intolerance; 
make undeviating 
instead ol lg critical 
thought, the paramount 
member could possess. 

Selfdedication and 


groups that 
partisan 
undeviatil 


loyalty, 
virtue a 


selfdiscipline 
may take many forms. The important 
thing is that the individual lend him- 
self heart and soul to something be- 
yond his own ego-satisfaction. Today, 
he will have no difficulty in learning 
thus to lend himself. Our times are out 
of joint; and the call is for all good 
men to come to the support of Man, 
bewildered, confused, and _ selfde- 
feated. Just as in older times there 
were holy fellowships, so today there 
are dedicated groups consciously 
created to do the things that need to 
be done if man is to fulfill himself in 
mature happiness. 


Develop a Plan 

The third thing we need to do in 
order to make the maturing process 
come alive is to contrive a plan for the 
growth of the mind that has breadth 
and depth and continuity. 

The fact that our culture has not 
given to adults even a fraction of what 
thru schools. colleges, and universities 
it so generously gives to children and 
youth is a sufficient indication that 
adults have had no profound belief in 
the dignity of being adults. The best 
of their life is over. The rest is a re- 
signed settling down into making a 
living. 

Where there is no vision, we are 
told, the people perish. Where there is 
no maturity there is no vision. We 
now begin to know this. We realize 
that the evils of our life come not from 
deep evil within us but from ungrown- 
up responses to life. Our obligation, 
then, is to grow up. This is what our 
time requires of us. This is what may 
yet be the saving of us. : 

—Condensed from The Mature 
Mind by H. A. Overstreet, copyright, 
1949, W. W. Norton and Company, 
Inc. 
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HEN it comes to professional loy- 
Wary. the teachers of Morris 
Township, New Jersey, would seem 
to merit a doff or two of the “old 
chapeau.” 

For Morris ‘Township, New Jersey, 
has a record of 100° membership of 
its teachers and administrators in the 
NEA and affliated state, county, and 
local professional groups since Sep- 
tember 1918. Counting the current 
academic year, that’s 32 years running 
—a mark unsurpassed by any school 
district in the nation and matched 
only by St. Joseph, Missouri, whose 
story was told in the October JOURNAL, 
and by Berks County, Pennsylvania. 
Morris Township 


Morris Township is a suburban, 
residential community located in Mor- 
ris County, New Jersey, 
miles from New York City. Its popula- 
tion is largely commuter-class. 

Within the confines of Morris 
Township, one can see the complete 
evolution of the American 
schools. In Washington 
instance, now 
center, 


about 25 


public 
for 
community 
is an historic one-room school 


Valley, 
used as a 


of the little red schoolhouse type 
standing at the junction of what in 
the nineteenth century were impor- 


tant roadways. 

Still in use as the result of periodic 
“modernization” 
built in 


are the four schools 


“central” locations to replace 


their smaller and out-moded educa- 
tional counterparts. These were lo- 
cated in the four most populous 


centers of the sprawling municipality 
shortly after the turn of the century. 
They were so placed that all the 
youngsters attending them could get 


to school within 30 minutes either 
afoot or via horsedrawn stages. 
Lastly, there’s the modern Alfred 


Vail junior high and central middle- 
grades school, which provides the 
most modern of educational facilities 
for the nearly 400 youngsters who are 
transported to and from their homes 
by means of a fleet of seven uptodate 
school buses. 

The appointment of the late Roy 
P. Stillwell of Princeton Township 
as supervising principal of the Morris 


Mr. Lynch is principal of the Alfred Vail 
Junior Highschool, Morris Township, Morris 
Plains, New Jersey. He has served from 1943 
to 1949 on the executive committee of the 
New Jersey Education Association. 
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Can You Top This? 


In October, we told the story of the 32-year 100% 


membership record of St. Joseph, Missouri. Morris 


Township, 


Township Public Schools in 1918 pro- 
vided a spark which kindled the un- 
dying flame of professional zeal in the 
community. His row as an administra- 
tor of a fast-growing school district 
was not an easy one to hoe, but over 
the years—thru boom times and de- 
pression, and up to the early days of 
World War II—Mr. Stillwell con- 
vincingly preached the need for “all 
teachers to put their shoulders to the 
wheel to improve their own lot.” 

He indeed was “association-mind- 
ed,” and that spirit soon pervaded all 
who worked under him. 

Since September 1941, when 
Malcolm Robertson succeeded Mr. 
Stillwell, the tradition of “100 per- 
centism” in Morris Township has 
continued unabated. In part, Dr. Rob- 
ertson feels this is a tribute to Mr. 
Stillwell, who did so much necessary 
missionary work among the teachers. 
It is also a tribute, he says, to the 
NEA, the NJEA, and the local associa- 





Teamwork has helped make 
America a great nation—team- 
work which develops the _ re- 
sourcefulness, initiative, and re- 
sponsibility of each individual 
—teamwork which directs the 
efforts of individuals toward 
social goals which all have had 
a voice in choosing. 
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tions themselves for the fine leader- 
ship they have shown in promoting 
teacher-welfare on all levels. 

Dr. Robertson’s own efforts to spark 
continuation of Morris Township’s 
meritorious record have not gone un- 
noticed either. For the last several 
years, he has been a member of the 
N JEA’s important Coordinating Com- 
mittee, which promotes NEA mem- 
bership among New Jersey teachers. 


New Jersey, can match that record! 


JAMES M. LYNCH, JR. 


The teachers of Morris Township 
are proud of their evidence of pro- 
fessional zeal! They are also proud of 
their single-salary schedule, which be- 
gins $200 above the state minimum. 
They helped to draw-up that schedule 
as a local-association project. 

Furthermore, they proposed the 
board-of-education’s policy which 
gives “equivalency credits” for travel, 
icadership in professional association, 
creative writing, training in youth- 
leadership, and other allied fields. 
They are presently working on a prop 
osition entitling sabbatical 
leave and the perennial problem of 
getting local support for legislative 
action favorable to education. 


them to 


Mechanics of Recruiting 


The mechanics of the “ 
ism” have been reduced to a mini- 
mum by Dr. Robertson. The hand- 
book distributed at the general faculty 
meeting just before the opening of 
school lists the schedule of dues along 
with the admonition that they are 
payable “out of the first pay check, if 
possible, and certainly the 
second.” 

Brief talks are given periodically 
at faculty meetings on what the several 
associations are doing for education 
in general, and teachers in particular. 

Seldom does more have said 
or done than that. The dues roll in as 
a miatter-of-course. In mid-October, 
Dr. Robertson draws a check for 50 
(the number of professional em- 
ployes) times the amount of each 
association’s dues and mails it off to 
the proper 


100 percent- 


out ol 


to be 


“collector.” 

“If resolutely people do what is 
right, in time they like 
doing it.” 


come to 
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POUNDING 


AWAY 


The state education associations are forging 
ahead. Here are examples of their efforts 
to develop a unified profession and to 
alert the public to current school needs. 


Colorado’s Famous “99” 

HEY were the rugged pioneer edu- 
gj yeti men and 41 women— 
who met in the Arapahoe school in 
Denver during the 1875 Christmas va- 
cation to form the Colorado Teachers 
\ssociation. These charter members of 
the state association helped to write 
the early school laws and laid the 
foundations for the Colorado school 
system. Their place in educational his- 
tory is being spotlighted during the 
CEA diamond jubilee. 

The growth of the association since 
those frontier days is a continued story 
of pioneering and accomplishment. 
The CEA has been appraised in two 
recent master’s theses as ““[1] always in 
the forefront of every battle to im- 
prove education that has been fought 
in this state and [2] probably the 
must unifying element in the educa- 
tional program of the state.” 

In the words of CEA President 
Anna Maud Garnett: “Let us take our 
cue from the early settlers who trav- 
eled in close formation of covered 
wagons because they had learned that 
strength lies in working together and 
unifying their forces when exploring 
new territory. Only a united profes- 
sion can provide adequately for the 
children of Colorado.” 


Indiana’s Gains 


“Our educational advances demon- 
strate the values of cooperative ac- 
tion,’ declared Indiana State Associa- 
tion President R. E. Hood in com- 
menting upon recent legislative enact- 
ments. 

“The work of the Indiana School 
Study Commission, created by the 
ISTA in 1948, produced results in 
1949 and will be the basis for further 
improvements in 1950. The report has 
become a sourcebook of information 
on Indiana’s schools,” states ISTA 
Executive Secretary Robert H. Wyatt. 
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Several long-sought association goals 
were reached in whole or in part in 
the State School Finance Act of 1949: 
reduction in the size of the teaching 
unit, 100% guarantee of teachers sal- 
aries, state distributions on a_ nine- 
months basis, and an absolute floor 
guarantee under a minimum educa- 
tion program. 

Important teacher-welfare objectives 


ss 22 2 33 83 8 8 8 BS 


This 72 the Keeord 


Recently I spoke to a graduate 
student who is writing a doctor’s 
thesis on the history of the New 
Jersey Education Association. 
During our conversation, he said: 
“As I review this history, I am 
centinually impressed by the fact 
that every great forward step in 
public education in the state of 
New Jersey has come thru the agi- 
tation and insistence of this asso- 
ciation.”” He cited numerous ex- 
amples, a few of which were our 
financial structure, tenure laws, 
pension and annuity act, as well 
as teacher certification. 

—Charles L. Steel, Jr., president, 
New Jersey Education Association. 
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were accomplished in the Retirement 
Act of 1949. They included a retire- 
ment annuity with a standard 30-year 
term and with a guarantee of $1200 at 
completion of that period of service 
and larger annuity benefits for those 
who continue beyond that time; exten- 
sion of annuity protection to members 
of families; and a more adequate guar- 
antee against loss from disability. 

Three major school-reorganization 
acts give the people opportunities to 
choose methods for reorganizing their 
township units. 

The association services are being 
expanded to provide greater protec- 


tion and assistance to members in wel- 
fare and legal problems. All these 
gains and services are bound to bene- 
fit the schools of the state and the 
teaching profession for years to come. 


Louisiana Meetings 

The public-relations committee of 
the Louisiana state association seeks 
to acquaint the public with [1] the 
new services now being rendered by 
Louisiana schools as a result of in- 
creased appropriations and [2] the de- 
sire of the teachers to provide even 
better services geared to the needs of 
the child and the community. 

Other areas to receive special em- 
phasis include a study of the proposed 
teacher-certification requirements; ele- 
mentary-teacher supply; greater uni- 
fication of the teaching profession; and 
the formation of active LEA units in 
the 67 schoo] systems of the state and 
in the colleges and university. 

This program is being carried for- 
ward in district and local levels thru 
meetings and leadership conferences. 


Massachusetts’ Handbooks 


“The 16-page Handbook for School 
Public-Relations Committees is in- 
tended to point out ways of developing 
programs and to present a few simple 
rules for securing the best results,” says 
Doris E. Almy, author of the booklet 
and director of public relations of the 
Massachusetts Teachers Federation. 

Another new 16-page MTF Hand- 
book for Association Leaders contains 
useful information about the local as- 
sociation, the MTF, and the NEA. 

The MTF board of directors has 
formulated a working policy for legal- 
aid service to members. These guiding 
principles are intended to make it pos- 
sible for the service to function effi- 
ciently. 

The procedures involve the clear- 
ance of conferences and correspond- 
ence, acceptance of cases affecting 
many teachers, advice and opinions 
relating to the rights of a teacher or 
teacher group, representation at 
school-committee hearings or in litiga- 
tion in courts, determination of the 
legal sufficiency of the claim or de- 
fense involved, and filing of estimates 
of cost and fees. 
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We Pledge Ourselves... 


How the Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion developed a live ethics code by en- 
listing the help of all the membership. 


T THE close of the war, the old code 
A of ethics in Kansas needed a “new 
look.”” From local associations, zone 
schools, and state conventions came 
requests for a Kansas code to fit the 
professional spirit of teachers who are 
becoming actively and proudly profes- 
sional. The revised NEA code pro- 
vided a good example. 

The board of directors of the Kansas 
State Teachers Association in 1947 au- 
thorized the president to appoint a 
committee to draft a new code. The 
committee decided that if a code may 
remain in effect for years, certainly its 
revision should represent the thinking 
of more than a small committee. If it 
were to be a code for the teachers, it 
should be a code by the teachers. 

What did teachers want in a code? 
For that matter, what kind of code did 
prospective teachers want as the yard- 
stick for their profession? What did 
laymen—parents and members of the 
community—believe it should be? 

The committee decided to take 
these questions to the 202 local teach- 
ers associations; education 
departments of teacher-training insti- 
tutions; lay organizations such as the 
Farm Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, 
State Association of Schoolboards, 
Business and Professional Women, 
and veterans organizations. 


classes in 


[1] Canvass of all local associations and 
college teacher-education divisions to re- 
ceive suggestions for the revision of the 


1925 code. 


[2] Rewriting of the code in the light 
of these suggestions. 


[3] Presentation of the revised code to 
the state delegate assembly in February 
1948 for discussion and suggestions of 
changes. 


[4] Forwarding of the revised code to 
leaders listed in the section of the manual 
for local associations titled Other Impor- 
tant Organizations and People. 


[5] Submission of the revised code thru 
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RUTH A. STOUT 

Committee members asked: “Shall 
our code be a set of regulations, a 
yardstick, an expression of profession- 
al philosophy? Shall it be something to 
be enforced, or something to be lived? 

“Shall it be specific as to what a 
teacher should or should not do? Or 
shall it set forth criteria for value 
judgments which each teacher may 
adapt to the local situation?” 

After a tentative outline of the code 
had been prepared, the committee sub- 
mitted it to the zone school workshops. 
Here good cross-fire discussion helped 
clarify problems and stimulated sug- 
gestions. 

After revision, and revision of re- 
visions of the code, would there be 
more than a paper and pencil prod- 
uct? How could life be breathed into 
it? The committee recalled the deter- 
mination to have a code by teachers. 
This resulted in a chain reaction of 
group discussion, suggestions, commit- 
tee revision, and resubmission, which 
extended itself over two years. 

When the board of directors in 1948 
gave its blessing to the revised code, 





Miss Stout is associate dean of students at 
Washburn Municipal University, Topeka, 
Kansas, and a member of the NEA’s National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards. 


THE 12-POINT PROGRAM 


direct communication and via the Kansas 
Teacher to all the teachers of Kansas. 


[6] Sending of a request to all local as- 
sociations in the spring asking for a sec- 
ond revision. 


[7] Filing of a progress report to the 
board of directors of the KSTA at its 
semi-annual meeting, June 11, 1948. 


[8] Production of a second revision in 
time for the fall zone schools, the Con- 
vention Committees on School Problems, 
and the sectional delegate assemblies. 


. [9] Pulling together of suggestions 
from the various sources, including those 
from 54 lay leaders representing at least 


/ 
“~ 


The Preanlble 


In order that the purposes of education 
may be fully realized, that the welfare of 
the teaching profession may be promoted, 
and that the children and adults of this 
state may have an effective system of pub- 
lic education, it is necessary that the con- 
duct of members of the profession be in 
accord with ethical standards. Therefore, 
we the teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
istrators of the schools of Kansas pledge 
ourselves to the faithful observance of the 
following code of professional 

adopted by us thru the Kansas 
Teachers Association. 


ethics 
State 


/ 
** 
* 


subject to approval by the 1949 dele- 
gate assembly, many prospective teach- 
ers and laymen had helped the lines 
take on the “new look.” 

Every teacher in the state had been 
invited to read and study various 
drafts thru materials released to locals 
and thru articles in the Kansas Teach- 
er. Thousands of teachers had dis- 
cussed and offered their ideas in the 
202 locals, in the zone schools for two 
successive the six sectional 
delegate assemblies, and in the six 
“Convention Committees on School 
Problems” devoted to the code in 1947 
and 1948. 

When the state delegate assembly, 
on January 17, 1949, approved what 
was actually the third revision of the 
revisions, the teachers of Kansas could 
well join in the pledge of the pream- 
ble of the code because they had cre. 
ated the code and given it life. 


years, in 


18 lay organizations, for the purpose of 
clarification of some sections. 


[10] Presentation of the third revision 
to the board of directors at its semi-annual 
meeting, December 10, 1948, for further 
recommendations of revision or for ap- 
proval, 


[11] Submission to the state delegate 
assembly, January 27, 1949, of the third 


revision as approved by the board of 
directors. 


{12} Adoption of the code by the state 
delegate assembly on January 27, 1949, 


and the subsequent publication of the 
code as adopted. 
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(ur Leadership-Training Class 


ris class night. For four long years, 
I the senior class has waited for this 
opportunity to poke good-natured fun 
at the school and its faculty. In one 
skit, a smaller girl, dressed as a lower- 


term student, comes on stage, stops, 
stiffens, freezes into immobility, and 
with fingers rigidly extended and far- 
away gaze announces in a highpitched 
voice, “I am a member of the ‘Poison- 
ality Class!’ ” She is “taking off” one of 
our most popular classes. 

The socalled “Personality Class,” 
out of which developed our leadership 
class, about a 
decade ago thru the interest of one 
of our counselors. She began advising 


came into existence 


a few members of the group who came 
to her with their leadership and per- 
sonality problems, So successful was 
the experiment that it was extended 
to all members of her class. Thus, 
training for leadership became a fea- 
ture of the speech department. 


The Student-Leaders Class 


To be admitted for training in the 
student-leaders class is a mark of spe- 
cial honor. Those applying for admis- 
sion must be taking the prescribed 
English of the first semester of the 
junior year, must be recommended by 
their teachers, have an average of 85% 
in English and a satisfactory scholastic 
average in other classes, and no ad- 
verse character ratings. 

Two things in particular are driven 
home to these youngsters: First, like 
Caesar’s wife, they must be above 
suspicion. Second, they cannot pose 
as leaders if they have not been good 
followers. The group early becomes 
acquainted with the need for high 
ideals of personal ethics, integrity, 
and conduct on the part of all citizens, 
and especially for them as potential 
leaders. 


Class Assignments 


One of the beginning assignments 
of the leadership class is to prepare 





Dr. Brophy is dean of boys, Evander Childs 
Highschool, New York City. He is also asso- 
ciate professor of speech and coach of debate 
at St. Joseph’s Seminary and College, Yonkers, 
New York. 
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An experiment in developing highschool leadership 


pupils to lead a discussion. A chapter 
is assigned in a book on etiquette and 
a leader appointed for a group discus- 
sion the next day. Members of the 
class and the leader are expected to 
evaluate each other on the way discus- 
sion is carried on. 

At first, such evaluation (or criti- 
cism) is likely to be gentle and en- 
couraging. As the students grow in 
power, such evaluation becomes much 
stronger and more useful. 

However, the critic must always 
justify his criticism. One may be asked 
to evaluate the appearance of a leader, 
another his manner, still others his 
material, organization, questions, con- 
trol, animation, confidence, or speech 
habits. 

In about two weeks, the fledglings 
are ready to leave the class nest and 
try their wings. D-Day arrives. Dressed 
with particular care, holding their 
little assignment cards in sometimes 
trembling hands, the young people go 
off on their first big assignments— 
leading 10-minute discussions before 
specified classes on subjects of genuine 
importance to the school’s entire stu- 
dentbody. 

Our school holds weekly assemblies 
during the second period in the morn- 
ing. One week the upper classes at- 
tend, the next week the lower classes. 
The first 10 minutes of the classes not 
meeting for assembly are reserved for 
this student-leadership practice. 

Topics may include such school in- 
terests as the student court, vitalizing 
the student organization, increasing 
club membership, reasons for banning 
fraternities and_ sororities, service 
ideals, throwing snowballs, and im- 
provement of scholarship. 

One of the most important assign- 
ments was the pep talk and discussion 
prior to the evaluation of the school 
by the committee representing the 
Middle Atlantic States Association. 
The evaluating committee attested to 
the effectiveness of the students’ ef- 
forts. 


JOHN M. BROPHY 


When a discussion assignment is 
finished, the teacher in charge of the 
class rates the student-leader, who 
then returns to his leadership class 
where his rating is entered on his class 
rating form. 

Since all leaders have been assigned 
the same topic, there follows a gen- 
eral pooling of the results of their 
respective discussions. The class secre- 
tary writes up the findings and sends 
them to the individual in charge of 
the general area discussed. For ex- 
ample, if the topic dealt with the 
school cafeteria, the findings would 
be sent to the director of the cafeteria. 


Results 


The results are practical and help- 
ful. These student-leaders aid in pro- 
moting worthy causes within the 
school. They help to interpret the 
school to the students. They gain in 
skill and poise (which someone has 
said means “raising the eyebrows in- 
stead of the roof”) . They become con- 
scious of problems affecting the school 
and the studentbody. 

They also gain an understanding 
of the differences in reactions of peo- 
ple of various age levels. They find, 
for example, that the lordiy senior 
is not usually addressed in the same 
fashion as the lowly freshman. They 
gain experience in working with 
adults. They learn to recognize the 
vagaries and idiosyncrasies of faculty 
members and yet to like and appre- 
ciate us. 

Wider opportunities are now com- 
ing to the group. Boroughwide dis- 
cussions give students opportunities to 
match wits with representatives from 
other schools. But their greatest satis- 
faction comes from seeing their lead- 
ership services translated into action 
in their own school. 
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MAN must stand erect, not be kept 
A erect by others.—MARCUS AURELIUS 


You give but little when you give of 

your possessions. It is when you give 

of yourself that you truly give. 
—KAHLIL GIBRAN 


IN MATTERS Which he does not under- 
stand, the wise man will always reserve 
his judgment.—From the Sayings of 
Confucius by LIONEL GILES 


EDUCATION makes people easy to lead, 
but difhcult to drive; easy to govern, 
but impossible to enslave. 

—LORD BROUGHAM 


EDUCATION commences at the mother’s 
knee, and every word spoken within 
the hearsay of little children tends to- 
ward the formation of character. 
—HOSEA BALLOU 


Ir 1s easy for all of us to shirk the dis- 
cussions of current issues under the 
plea of remaining impartial; it is a 
temptation to remain a silent coward 
and think oneself a tolerant spectator, 
—JANE ADDAMS 


THE true test of civilization is not the 
census, nor the size of cities, not the 
crops—no, but the kind of man the 
country turns out.—RALPH WALDO EM- 
ERSON in his essay on “Civilization.” 


EXCELLENCE is an art won by training 
and habituation. We do not act rightly 
because we have virtue or excellence, 
but we rather have those because we 
have acted rightly. We are what we re- 
peatedly do, Excellence then is not an 
act but a habit.—ARISTOTLE 


Tue future of the world is left to 
highly educated races who alone can 
handle the scientific apparatus neces- 
sary for preeminence in peace or sur- 
vival in war. | hope our education 
will become broader and more liberal. 
—WINSTON CHURCHILL 
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OUR PRESIDENTS 
ON EDUCATION 





Encourage free schools ... Resolve that 


either the both 
combined, shall support institutions of 
learning sufficient to afford every child 
growing up in the land the opportunity 


of a good, common-school education, un- 


state or nation, or 


mixed with sectarian, pagan, or atheis- 
address at Des 
Moines, Iowa, September 29, 1875, be- 
fore the Society of the Army of Tennes- 
See. 


tical tenets.—From an 


* 
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ULYSSES SIMPSON GRANT 


April 27, 1822-July 23, 1885 
Eighteenth President, 1869-1877 


Tue best luck in the world is to learn 
to depend upon yourself. “The man 
who leans upon other people is easily 
upset, but the man who has learned 
to balance himself on his own feet is 
independent of all men. You hold 
within yourself the promise of all you 
will ever be. ‘To whatever extent you 
depend upon other people you are net 
your own—you have borrowed your- 
self from them. Be yourself.—rRoy L. 
SMITH in The Christian Advocate. 


Wisdom from the Almanacs 


Benjamin Franklin 
January 17, 1706—A pril 17, 1790 


A LIE stands on one leg, truth on two. 
WELL done is better than well said. 


He THAT cannot obey, cannot com- 
mand. 


SELL no virtue to purchase wealth, 
nor liberty to purchase power. 
SEARCH others for their virtues, thy- 
self for thy vices. 


DOING an injury puts you below your 
enemy; revenging one makes you but 
even with him; forgiving it sets you 
above him. 


If You Were Busy 


If you were busy being kind, 

sefore you knew it you would find 

You'd soon forget to think ’twas true 

That someone was unkind to you. 

If you were busy being glad, 

And cheering people who are sad, 

Altho your heart might ache a bit, 

You'd soon forget to nolice it. 

If you were busy being good, 

And doing just the best you could, 

You'd not have time to blame some 

man 

Who’s doing just the best he can. 

If you were busy being true 

To what you know you ought to do, 

You'd be so busy you’d forget 

The blunders of the folks youve met. 

If you were busy being right, 

You'd find yourself too busy, quite, 

To criticize your neighbor long 

Because he’s busy being wrong. 
—Author unknown 


Tomorrow Is a New Year 


Tomorrow brings a new day—a new year! 

Go forth to meet it with a joyful heart. 

May it bring you high hopes fulfilled, 

Fine, sturdy friendships by the years enriched, 

Plenty of work for your hands and heart, 

And health in abundance. 

May it bring you time to think, to read, and 
to dream, 

To walk out of doors ’mong flowers and trees, 

And to gaze at the sunsets, the stars, and the 
streams; 

And may it bring you leisure for those you 
love. 

But whatever it holds of sorrow o1 pain, 


May 


serenity. 


you have 


strength to meet it with 

Be calm and brave—few things last forever. 

Go forth to meet the morrow with a singing 
heart, 

For God will give you strength to bear your 
load, 


—MARIAN SMITH 
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Local regulations and many details of state laws necessarily omitted. 
Statistics on most items are recent estimates, not official figures 
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Estimated Estimated 
number number 
State of teachers, of pupils 
1948-49 enrolled per 
teacher, 
1948-49 
oe 1 2 3 
Alabama } 21,500 30.4 
Arizona 4,850 29.9 
Arkansas 13,269 31.8 
California 56, 000 28.5 
Colorado 9,150 25.1 
Connecticut | 10,712 247 
Delaware 1,790 24.9 
Florida 16,932 27.7 
Georgia | 23, 866 31.6 
idaho 4,590 25.3 
IMinois 45,709 26.1 
Indiana 24, 400 27.0 
lowa 22,770 20.5 
Kansas 16,634 20 4 
Kentucky 19, 167 28 2 
Louisiana 15, 550 29.0 
Maine | 6,150 26.0 
Maryland | 10,150 31.0 
Massachusetts ' 23,900 24.6 
Michigan 36, 300 27.5 
Minnesota | 20, 500 24.4 
Mississippi 15,250 35 6 
Missouri 24,000 27.1 
Montana 4,700 21.6 
Nebraska 12,550 17.8 
Nevada 1,198 23.4 
New Hampshire 3,022 } 23 2 
New Jersey 27,946 | 23.8 
New Mexico 4,945 28.7 
New York 76,000 20.2 
North Carolina 26,739 32.7 
North Dakota 6,520 17.6 
Ohio 43,921 26.5 
Oklahoma 17,500 28.9 
Oregon 10,163 26.3 
Pennsylvania 59,746 25.7 
Rhode Island 3,900 24.4 
South Carolina 16,709 28.5 
South Dakota 7,532 1.3 
Tennessee 20,750 31.3 
Texas 46,000 28.9 
Utah 5,052 29.7 
Vermont 2,630 21.3 
Virginia 20, 400 28.4 
Washington 15,450 27.8 
West Virginia 15,700 27.4 
Wisconsin | 23,105 21.5 
Wyoming 2,675 20 3 
Alaska 500 23.1 
Hawaii , 3,330 26.0 
Puerto Rico 9,400 40.2 
Continental United States» 921,594 26.8 








Estimated percent of 


Years of post- teachers, 1947-48¢ 











Percent of men highschool 
among class- education 
room teachers, | required for 
1947-48> elementary- With less With four 
school teachers than two or more 
certificates@ years of years of 
preparation preparation 
4 5 6 7 
13.1% 4 23.8; 47.7% 
27.4 4* 03 84 8 
18.9 1 23.2 43.6 
20.3¢ 4* 3.0 77.0 
17 .9e 3 16.0 59.0 
17.0 4 3.3 63.6 
24.0 4 14 68 2 
13.8 2 6.0 73.4 
14.6 2 16 8 46 4 
23.6 2+ 10.0 38.0 
21.0 4 12.9 57.9 
266° 4 17.4 53.7 
10.1 1 51.0 24.0 
17.9 0 33.6 47.7 
19 1 2 21.1 42.5 
12.1 4 9.0 62.9 
18.9 2 13.0 34.4 
18.6 4 2.0 67 9 
20.1 32.4 57.3 
16.5 2 6.8 68 4 
17.7 2 23.7 43.0 
15 4 2 47.8 40 8 
18.0 2 20 3 55 5 
20.8 2 16 2 42.0 
13.2 2 36.3 40 3 
20 2 1 2.4 759 
20.9 | 4 10 2 45 4 
20 3 4 0.0 61.3 
21 3 2 43 69 4 
23.2 4* 6.4 67.1 
12.6 4 42 79.3 
20 3 2 38.1 29 8 
25.3 3 3.7 69 5 
19.2 2 01 79 2 
19 4 3 10.0 60 0 
21.6 4 L7 54.9 
19.1 4 6.3 60.4 
12.4 2 15 4 60 1 
14.3 2 47 8 31.1 
17.8 2 21.1 447 
15.9 1 3.2 78.4 
32.8 4 48 76.1 
1.7 2 24.5 36.3 
11.1 4 15.4 52 4 
23.9 4* 6.0 62.0 
33.3 4 0.0 64 6 
19 3¢ 3 11 3 52.9 
16.1 2 22.9 57.8 
19 3c 3 00 84 0 
16 .8¢ 
19 7Je 
18.8 ; 12.7 59.4 





Teacher-education graduates, 
1948-49, estimated as a per- 
cent of the total number of 


Estimated percent of teachers 
with emergency or substandard 











certificates, 1948-49 teaching positions! 
Elementary Secondary | Elementary Secondary 
schools schools schools schools 
8 9 10 “Te 
54.2% 6.5°; 3.6% 17.5% 
44 a5 6.1 20.8 
29.4 13.7 11.0 20.9 
26.0 11.0 54 14.7 
18.8 10.9. 6.5 26.9 
5.5 19 3.4 8.8 
12.5 2.5 | 3.5 8.8 
42 10 59 | 17.2 
12.0 11.2 24 10.7 
22.3 13 8 48 14.6 
94 19 2.5 26.4 
115 44 19 173 
6 8 6.2 54 | 22.5 
25.5 73 47 17.2 
29.0 52 44 20.1 
8 8 5.2 2.9 5.5 
74 43 3.8 95 
167 79 2.6 11.9 
19 06 14 79 
18 3 45 5 2 17.0 
75 18 62 23.7 
6.2 25 5.9 26.0 
92 6 1 3.2 | 17.7 
14.9 37 38 19 6 
18 6 8 8 58 } 23.7 
6.7 0.9 2.1 2.0 
13.1 19 2 LZ 22.8 
71 27 2A 8 6 
05 6 8 56 27.1 
49 57 46 20.5 
6.0 22 | 3.6 30.1 
31.1 ae 45 21.2 
} 
12.7 54 38 16 8 
ae 13 6 8 | 28.6 
28 8 3.1 | 60 | 17.7 
64 3.5 28 20.8 
17 08 24 =| 61 
5.0 10 a 22.3 
17.8 13.1 35 21.4 
23.9 15 2 2.9 26 8 
3.3 3.1 41 34.5 
37.3, 8.9 14.4 | 24.5 
27.4 10.1 6.1 20 6 
19 7 11 17 | 21.1 
27.0 25.8 5.4 5.6 
12.0 23 40 22.0 
27.4 ae 77 26.5 
5.7 22 2.0 10.7 
85 0.0 
27.6 95 
13.7 5.5 4.2 19.4 


aS—— EE 


NOTES: “Teachers,” as used in the table headings, includes 
total instructional personnel— principals, supervisors, 
classroom teachers, and other instructional personnel 

The statistical items reported in the table, unless noted other- 
wise, are estimates by the NEA Research Division, based on 
reports from state education departments and state teacher 
associations. 

* Total for continental United States includes District of 
Columbia. 

» Percent of men among classroom teachers, computed by 
NEA Research Division, from figures of the United States Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency 

© Figures for 1946-47. 


4 in addition to the information for elementary-school cer- 
tificates shown in column 5, it may be noted that some states 
do not have separate certification for junior highschool teachers; 
those which do usually require the same preparatory education 
as for sénior highschool teachers certificates. Only Oklahoma 
certifies highschool teachers with less than four years of post- 
highschool education while those states starred in column 5 
require at least five years of college for senior highschool cer- 
tificates. 

e Percent of teachers with less than two and with four or more 
years of preparation estimated from figures in: Council of State 
Governments. The Forty-Eight State School Systems. Chicago: 
the Council, 1949. p. 202. 


f Teacher-education graduates as percents of the number of 
teaching positions estimated from figures in: Maul, Ray C. 
Teacher Supply and Demand in the United States. Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Association, National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards. 1949. p. 6-11. 

* An X in column indicates existence of a tenure type of law. 
In addition, 17 states have continuing contract legislation of the 
spring-notification type in at least part of the state. 

» An X in column indicates existence of teacher oath of alle- 
giance; asterisk indicates prohibition against membership in 
subversive groups. In all states marked with asterisk, except 
Maryland and Kansas, the prohibition against subversive groups 
is part of oath of allegiance. 
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Qualifica- 
Minimum salary guaranteed| Estimated average salary tions for 
by state law, 1949-50 of teachers, 1948-49 disability Qualifications for normal retirement 
Protective Oath of retirement Retirement 
tenure in at} allegiance . —— Sibtnaskoa = allowance 
State least part of required payable in 
the statez | of teachers>| Teachers Teachers Purchasing hypothetical 
with with Dollars power in Years of Age and Service case’ 
bachelor’s master’s paid, 1935-1939 servicee Age only service’ only 
degrees degrees 1948-49 dollars” 
12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
Alabama X $1,985 $1, 164 10 Xx $1, 806 
Arizona xX xX 3,525 2,066 15 x 2,032 
Arkansas 1,618 948 10° X Xx 900 
California } X Xx $2. 400 $2,400 3,800 2,227 10 X X 2,805 
Colorado X X 675 675 2,375 1,392 15p x 2,400 
Connecticut X 3,356 1,967 10 Xx x 3,024 
Delaware 2,400 2,600 2,810 1,647 25 x X 
Florida X | xX 2,900 1,700 10 x 2,948-4, 1284 
Georgia X x" 1,740) 1,980: 1,950 1,143 15 Xx | 2,254 
Idaho 1,600) 1,800! 2,460 1,442 10 x | 1,843 
Illinois x 1,200 1,200 2,947 1,727 10 7 2,880 
Indiana x xX 2, 400%* 2, 400%* 3,050 1,788 10 x 1,700 
lowa | X 810 810 2,425 1,421 a Xx 
Kansas X 2,375 1,392 15 X | 1,200 
Kentucky | X 600 600 1,850 1,084 20° X 1,200 
Louisiana X 2,400! 2,500! 3,000 1,758 5 Xx 3,096 
| | 
Maine 1,700 1,800 2,100 1,231 10 Xx 2,921 
Maryland x . 2, 2003 2, 200i 3,400 1,993 5 } X X 
Massachusetts xX x 1,800! 1,800! 3,109 1,822 16° x x 3,928 
Michigan X x 3, 300 1,934 15 X 1,807 
Minnesota Xx 2,800 1,641 15 x x 1,104 
Mississippi | 1,450 850 10 X x 1,204 
Missouri X 2,300 1, 348 ' X 1,500 
Montana Xx X 2,722 1,596 10 x 2,322 
Nebraska x 2,145 1,257 15 x x 831 
Nevada x 2,400 2,400 3,200 1,876 10 x 2,400 
New Hampshire x* 1, 800i 1,800! 2,506 1,469 10 xX 1,12 
New Jersey Xx x* 2,200 2,200 3, 300 1,934 10 X X 3,136 
New Mexico X 3,130 1,835 5 x Xx 1,800 
New York X x 2,000! 2,000! 3,770 2,210 15 x X 2,548-2,660> 
North Carolina 2,061: 2,322 2,400 1,407 10 ¥ 3,210 
North Dakota X 1,350 1,350 1,725 1,011 15 | X» 
Ohio X Pe 2,955 1,732 10 x Xx 3,116 
Oklahoma X 2,000! 2,200! 2,200 1,290 15 Xx X 1,820 
Oregon x x 2,100: 2, 100: 3,225 1,890 15p Xu | x 1,489 
Pennsylvania xX 2,000: 2, 200i 2,848 1,669 10 x 2,557 
| | 
Rhode Island X x 1,800 1,800 3,250 1,905 20° | | X 
South Carolina | X x 1, 296im 1, 359in 1,750 1,026 10 X | x 2,545 
South Dakota } X ; 2,125 1,246 15 x 
Tennessee X 2,007! 2,259! 1,800 1,055 10 Xx X 2,129 
Texas x 2,403! 2,628: 2,620 1,536 20 Xx Xx 
Utah 3,100 1,817 10 | x 1,368 
Vermont X 1,800 1,800 2,150 1,260 15 x | | 
Virginia | X 1,388 1,526 2,250 1,319 20 X | 1,000 
Washington X* 2,400 2,400 3, 380 1,981 20* x Xx | K | 2,336 
West Virginia X 1, 800! 2,025! 2,364 1,386 10 xX x 2,000 
Wisconsin X 1,200 1,200 2,600 1,524 5 x 2, 566 
Wyoming 2,550 1,495 15 X Xx 900 
Alaska x 3, 380! 3, 500! 3,800 l | X | » 1,200 
Hawaii. a x" 2,700: 2, 820i 3,589 10 X | x 3,088 
Puerto Rico 1, 560! 1,740! 1,653 l x 720 
Continental United States* 2,750 1,612 | 


i Salary shown is for teachers in first year of service; incre- 
ments for experience are required by a state minimum schedule. 

i For white teachers; corresponding figures for Negro teachers 
are $1,584 and $1,854. 

oy nine months; corresponding figure for eight months is 
$2,133. 

1 For districts below $2,500,000 in tax valuation; for other 
districts minimum salary is $2,100. 

m For holders of Grade A certificates, which are conditioned 
on a score in the top fourth of South Carolina teachers on the 
National Teachers’ Examination; corresponding figures for the 
lowest grade of certificates are $954 and $1,008. 

® Purchasing power of 1948-49 salaries in 1935-1939 dollars 
based on Consumers’ Price index of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
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tistics, average of 170.6 (1935-1939 equals 100.0), for the school 
year, September 1948 thru August 1949. 

© Additional requirements exist in those states starred in 
column 5. 

P Special provisions apply if disability is duty-connected. 

a No provisions for disability retirement apart from normal 
retirement. 

t No service requirement, but teacher must be at least age 40. 

* Temporary disability benefits are paid for two years after 
which if disability is permanent benefits are payable only if 
teacher has served at least 20 years. 

t Age without service requirement; usually age 60. 

« After June 30, 1951, member age 50 or over may retire 
without regard to length of service. 


v Age with service requirement; usually age 60 with 5, 10, 
15, 20, 25, 30 or 35 years of service. No one service require- 
ment predominates. 

~ A number of years of service required regardless of age; 
usually 30 or 35 years of service. 

x But allowance is not payable until age 60. 

¥ But allowance is not payable until age 50. 

* A single woman began teaching at age 22 at a salary of 
$2,400 a year. It is assumed that she advanced by $100 a year 
until she reached $4,800 where she remained until retirement 
at age 65. The retirement allowances in column 7 are for 
illustrative purposes only. 

se Depending upon which of four plans the teacher chose 

*b Depending upon when the teacher joined the system 





A YEAR-ROUND PROGRAM! 


National Training Laboratory 
in Group Dercelopment 


A grant of $100,000 has been made to the National Education 
Association, by the trustees of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, for the development, over a three-year period, 
of year-round services of the National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development. Teachers and administrators interested 
in improvement of the ways in which people work together 
will find of unusual interest this article explaining the sig- 
nificance of the Carnegie grant. 


HE notion that teaching only 

values of democratic participation 
is sufficient educational equipment 
for responsible citizenship 1s giving 
way to the demonstrated need for also 
teaching skills of democracy. 

lo encourage basic research in the 
problems re this growing 
concept and to provide research and 
training in ‘ed skills of group leader- 
ship, group membership, and group 
erowth, the NEA helped sponsor in 
the summers of 1947, 1948, and 1949 
the National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development. 

Purposes of the laboratory—which 
brings together selected social scien- 
tists; leaders in elementary, secondary, 
higher, and adult education; and lead- 
ers from community, health, welfare, 
religious, industry, and labor groups— 
have been: 

[1] To develop [a] sensitivity to 
the many forces operating in group 
situations and [b] skill in bringing 
about increased efhciency and produc- 
tivity in group thinking and action. 

|2| To explore and develop more 
effective methods of, teaching human- 
relations understandings and skills. 

[3] To carry on research in the 
problems of [a] group productivity— 
dimensions and skills of group leader- 
ship and group me mbe ship; |b] group 
decision-making and action pli inning; 
[c] induction of change, resistance to 
change, the ethics of leadership in in- 
ducing change. 

The effort to meet the laboratory 
purposes brought overwhelming de- 
mands upon the sponsors—the NEA 
Division of Adult Education Service 
and the Research Center for Group 
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Dynamics (formerly at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, now at Uni- 
versity of Michigan) —and upon other 
laboratory staff members located in 
several major universities. These de- 
mands have been: 

[1] ‘To assist, thru consultation and 
further training, previous laboratory 
participants—such as a personnel di- 
rector in industry, a secretary of a 
national health organization, or a 
guidance director in a_ public-school 
system. ‘These former laboratory par- 
ticipants, much sought in their local 
situations for training others in demo- 
cratic-scientific methods of solving 
group problems, have asked further 
assistance from the laboratory staff. 

[2] To help with leadership train- 
ing prior to conferences thruout the 
country. Because from the laboratory 
have come many developments now 
widely used in local, regional, and na- 
tional conferences, large and small, 
there have been urgent requests for 
assistance from laboratory staff mem- 
bers in planning work conferences. 

[3] To assist, thru training and con- 
sultation, in improving staff relations 
and inservice training in school sys- 
tems, industries, labor unions, and a 
variety of organizations. 

In November 1949, a grant of $100,- 
000—covering a three-year period—was 
made by the trustees of the C arnegie 
Corporation of New York to the NE A, 
which will make possible the needed 
year-round development of the train- 
ing laboratory. It will continue to be 
sponsored by the NEA Division of 
Adult Education Service, the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics, and a 
number of outstanding universities. 


What the Grant Does 


A portion of the grant will provide 
year-round consultation, followup 
training, and extension of the labora- 
tory method of training. A staff of 
two or three will be brought to the 
Division of Adult Education Service, 
NEA headquarters, to carry out these 
services, including publications. 

A second portion will be devoted 
to staff planning and training, re- 
search expense, and special fellow- 
ships for the three-week summer ses- 
sion at Gould Academy, Bethel, 
Maine, in which 150 action leaders, 
social scientists, and educators pat 
ticipate. 

A third portion devoted to research 
will carry on analysis of data collected 
at the laboratory and make possible 
continuation and improvement of the 
pr&ent program of bringing to the 
laboratory research teams 
lected university centers. 
provide a research study director at 
the Research Center for Group Dy- 
namics at the University of Michigan. 


from. se- 
It will also 


Importance to Education 


This pioneering laboratory unique- 
ly combining research and training in 
the crucial area of group process is 
developing methods of education and 
principles of learning which may ulti- 
mately affect every classroom. 

Thru its year- -round consultation 
service, it can be of practical aid to 
selected school systems in studying 
staff relations, inservice training, im- 
provement of teaching methods, and 
community relations. It can assist 
educational organizations in analyz- 
ing whether they are functioning ef- 
fectively and in improving conference 
planning and technics. 

Even the expanded services cannot 
meet all the requests for service. But 
notable contribution can be made 
thru development of principles and 
methods applic able to consultation 
and training in human relations. 

The 1950 laboratory at Bethel, 
Maine, will be held June 25-July 14, 
under the direction of Leland P. 
Bradford, director of the NEA Divi- 
sion of Adult Education Service. 
School men and women—in elemen- 
tary, secondary, higher, adult, or teach- 
er education—will want to think seri- 
jos about attending this laboratory. 
As only a limited number can be ac- 
cepted, your applications should be 
sent to Dr. Bradford at NEA head- 
quarters, soon. 


—WILLARD E. 
retary, NEA. 


GIVENS, Executive Sec 
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What Can We Do About Cheating? 


‘“4'vE cheated a few times this semes- 
ig and I don’t feel I did anything 
really wrong.” 

Thus began the first meeting of the 
Fordson High volunteer student con- 
gress, organized to study the problem 
of student cheating. 

“John is right,” said Mary. “Look at 
how many swell kids do it.” 

“I disagree with John and Mary,” 
protested another. “Of course cheating 
is wrong. We've got to come right out 
and say so, or the rest of the kids will 
think it zs all right.” 

“Now wait a minute,” chimed in 
Harvey. “We can't start telling other 
people what's right and wrong.” 

“If you let the students vote, the 
majority would vote against cheating 
—even the ones doing it,” said Joe. 
“We don't like the feeling it gives us.” 


Working on the Problem 

Believing that the practice of cheat- 
ing cannot be altered by lectures or 
scoldings, Fordson’s teachers hoped 
that it could be modified by encour- 
aging the students to think the prob- 
lem thru and to discuss it freely. 

The 18 members of the congress 
were selected by the 36 social-science 
classes. They accepted their jobs know- 
ing they would receive no publicity or 
recognition. The lack of publicity as- 
sured the congress a group of students 
genuinely interested in studying the 
problems, and also offered the mem- 
bers a greater feeling of security in ex- 
pressing opinions. 

The group gathered information on 
cheating and talked it over. 


Teachers 


“Are the teachers doing their 
share?” the group asked during the 
second meeting. 

“Many teachers don’t do anything 
to build up selfconfidence in the slow 
students,” a dimpled blonde said. 
“They just keep telling them to work 
harder. Lots of students who find 
learning difficult do work hard at first. 





Miss Ciernick is with the Department of 
Planning and Information of the Dearborn 
[Michigan] Public Schools. 
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The students’ viewpoints and suggestions should 


be considered in any campaign to curb cheating. 


Then they find their marks are low 
anyway and get scolded for it. So they 
try cheating because they don’t know 
what else to do.” 

“And then, there are teachers’ stand- 
ards as to the amount of work re- 
quired,” blurted out hard-studying 
Tom. “Some teachers are too easy; 
others assign so much work kids can’t 
keep up even if they try.” 

“Sometimes you study one thing 
real hard, and the teacher asks for 
something else. We can’t learn it all, 
so we quit trying. Some kind of out- 
line or list of things we should know 
would help.” 

The students’ attitude thruout held 
the teachers partially responsible be- 
cause of thoughtless planning. 


Pupils and Parents 


At the third meeting, the question 
was raised, “What about the kids 
contributing to the cheating?” 

The congress agreed that: 

[1] Students have their minds on 
too many things besides their school 
work, some take part in too many ac- 
tivities, some work too many hours 
outside of school, and others have 
problems at home which worry them; 

[2] Many students really don’t know 
how to study and learn on their own 
and to use their time to good ad- 
vantage; 

[3] Students neglect to study and be 
prepared. 

Parents came in for their criticism, 
too. ““Too many parents,’ the group 
said, “think it is a disgrace to get a C 
or a D, even if the student has done 
his best.” 

At the fourth meeting, the congress 
tackled cheating as a harmful influ- 
ence. 

“Who’s getting hurt anyway?” asked 
Mary with the dimples. “Why don’t 
the teachers remind us what cheating 
is and how we hurt ourselves?” 

“Sometimes,” the group thought, “‘it 
is hard to tell when working together 
is cheating and when it isn’t.” 


SYLVIA CIERNICK 


Recommendations 
After discussing the causes, the 
group turned in a written report list- 
ing recommendations that teachers 
and students could follow to help re- 
duce cheating: 


[1] More emphasis should be placed 
upon honor, and the dishonesty of 
cheating should be stressed. 

[2) Whenever a test is being given, 
teachers should watch carefully to pre- 
vent cheating. This should be done, 
not just to catch cheaters but to pro 
tect the student who really doesn’t 
want to cheat but who may be put on 
the spot by his classmates. 

[3] More theme-type tests should be 
given, even if they are short. 

[4] Plenty of warning should be 
given before a test so that students 
who are willing to study for it will 
have time to do so. Students get frantic 
when hard surprise tests are given 

[5] The philosophy should be ac- 
cepted that cheating is definitely 
wrong and undesirable. Cheating can- 
not be stopped if most of the kids and 
some of the teachers think it is smart. 

[6] Teachers should try to make 
school work interesting and help the 
kids see how what they learn will be 
of help to them later. 

[7] Students should be allowed to 
help decide the value which will be 
given to different kinds of marks, such 
as: recitations, oral quizzes, maps, 
notes, and notebooks. 

(8] ‘Teachers should try to have sev- 
eral marks in their books for each stu- 
dent before deciding on the mark for 
the period, 

[9] More oral quizzes should be 
given and more oral work required. 

[10] ‘Teachers should try to get to- 
gether and arrive at some uniformity 
as to the amount of work to be as- 
signed and ways of marking. 


It is only thru a careful study of the 
students’ viewpoints that permanent 
steps can be taken to eliminate the 
casual acceptance of cheating. 
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RDER publications of the NEA and its de- 
() partments from the Association at 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Cash must 
accompany orders for $1 or less. 


Unless otherwise indicated, secure govern- 
ment publications from the Superintendent of 
Documents [Supt Doc.] Washington 25, D.C. 
Make money order or check out to the Super- 
intendent of Documents; do not send stamps. 


Adult Education 


Adult Education Activities of the Public 
Schools by Homer Kempfer. Report of a 
survey of the opportunities for adult educa- 
tion in public 1947-48. Includes 
types, subjects, fields, levels, facilities, and en- 
rolment. Pamphlet No. 107, Office of Educa- 
tion, FSA. 1949..21lp. 15¢. Quantity discounts. 
Supt Doc. 

Parliamentary 


schools in 


Procedure prepared by 
Creative Graphics in cooperation with the 
School of Speech. Pictorial presentation of 
Robert’s Rules of Order, showing how to con- 
duct a meeting. Folder arrangement makes it 
adaptable for posting as a reference source. 
1949. 8p. 50¢. Quantity discounts. University 
of Denver Press, Denver, Colo. 


Classroom Aids 


Phonovisual Diagnostic Spelling Test by 
Lucille Schoolfield and Josephine Timberlake. 
Easily administered phonetic test which helps 
to identify pupils’ difficulties and indicates 
the correct type of remedial work. Single 
copy, 5¢. Quantity discounts. Enclose stamped, 
addressed envelop. Phonovisual Products, Box 
$504, Washington 7, D.C. 

Children Learn To Read by Committee on 
Reading in the Elementary Grades, C. DeWitt 
Boney, chairman. Fresh and progressive dis- 
cussion of the conditions, aims, materials, and 
activities in teaching of reading in grades two 
to six. The chapter on the role of parents in 
the reading program strikes a new note. 1949. 
64p. 60¢. National Council of Teachers of 
English, 211 West 68th St., Chicago 21. 

A Directory of Film Evaluations for Teach- 
ers of Business Subjects prepared by Kappa 
Chapter, Delta Pi Epsilon. Guide to films and 
filmstrips available to teachers of business 
subjects. Summarizes films, gives educational 
purposes, strong or weak points, and tells how 
to secure the films. 1949. 107p. $1. Instruc- 
tional Materials Laboratory, Vocational Edu- 
cation Department, School of Education, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

For Our Time—a handbook for elementary 
social-studies teachers. How to use a resource 
unit in planning, developing, and evaluating 
a new unit in the classroom. 1949. 47p. $1. 
School City of South Bend, 228 South St. 
Joseph St., South Bend 4, Ind. 

Learning To Read Maps by Mary Clint 
Irion. Basic principles of map reading readi- 
ness and map study. Teachers Service Bulletin 
in Geography Vol. 3, No. 1, 1949. 4p. Free. 
Educational Dept, Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11. 
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~ inexpensive 


Parent Education in the Nursery School by 
Edith N. Norton. Basic principles, program, 
and outlook for parent education today. 1949. 
32p. 50¢. Quantity discounts. Assn for Child- 
hood Education Intl 1200 15th St., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 

Puzzles, Games, and Riddles for Elementary 
Schools. Word games, number squares, guess- 
ing games, crossword puzzles to make. Re- 
printed from Young America Reader and 
Young America Junior Reader. 1949. 33p. 25¢. 
Quantity discounts. Young America Maga- 
zines, 32 East 57th St., New York 22. 

Stories compiled by Eulalie Steinmetz. A 
list of stories to tell and to read aloud. In- 
cludes folk tales, heroes, festivals, and fete 
days. 1949. 99p. 75¢. Order from the New 
York Public Library, Fifth Ave. and 42nd St., 
New York 18. 

Your Child’s Speech and How To Improve 
It by Amy Bishop Chapin and Ruth Lundin. 
Information and materials for parents and 
teachers of normal children who do not pro- 
duce common speech sounds clearly. Accom- 
panied by separate picture-word articulation 
test. 1949. 30p. 75¢. Press of Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

The Elementary Science Library by Eva L. 
Gordon. Lists about 200 books published be- 
tween 1938 and 1949 in elementary-school 
science. Reading level is from preschool to 
above sixth grade. Titles are from fields of 
pure and applied science, biography, and fic- 
tion related to science. 1949. 63p. Free to New 
York teachers in communities of 4500 popu- 
lation or less. 20¢ to others. Cornell Rural 
School Leaflet Vol. 43, No. 1. Fernow Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Conservation 


Muddy Water by Henrie Andrews Howell. 
Prize-winning, entertaining story, packed with 
accurate information about soil conservation 
as it is carried out in soil-conservation dis- 
tricts thruout the US. Written for elementary, 
junior high, and highschool grades. 1949. 94p. 
35¢. Price for quantity order, including eight- 
page free teachers guide, on request. Pub- 
lished by the Project in Applied Economics 
under the sponsorship of the Committee on 
Studies and Standards, American Assn of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. Applied Eco- 
nomics, 280 Madison Ave., New York 16. 


Guidance 


Stay in School. Shows the dollars and cents 
and other career values of highschool gradu- 
ation, with charts and diagrams. 1949. Three- 
fold pamphlet issued by Navy Dept. Free in 
quantity at local Navy recruiting stations. 

Money and You by J. K. Lasser and Sylvia 
F. Porter. Advice to teenagers on the problems 
of allowances, earning money, budgeting, 
spending wisely, saving-with-a-purpose. In- 
structor’s guide and poster available without 
charge on quantity orders. 1949. 48p. 60¢. 
Science Research Associates, 228 S$. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 4. 


Handicapped Children 


Information for Parents of Cerebral-Palsied 
Children by Romaine P. Mackie. Facts about 
cerebral palsy and its treatment, with sugges- 
tions on the everyday handling of the child. 
Useful for teachers as well as parents. 1948. 
2lp. Single copies free to school officials in 
charge of classes for cerebral-palsied children. 
Quantity price, $11 per hundred. California 
State Dept of Education. Sacramento. 


Health and Safety 


Fire Prevention and Protection. A bibliog- 
raphy of materials for building a fire-safety 
program. For teachers on every school level, 
parents, and community groups. 1949. 36p. 
25¢. Quantity discounts. NEA. 

Frankie and the Firebug by Shirley Gural- 
nik. Safety playlet developed by NEA for 
American Education Week but good at any 
time. Five characters, 10 minutes playing 
time. 1949. 10p.25¢. Quantity discounts. NEA, 

How Shall We Pay for Health Care by 
Oscar R. Ewing and George F. Lull, M.D. 
Presents the major points of view for and 
against national health insurance. Pamphlet 
152. 1949. 32p. 20¢. Public Affairs Committee, 
22 East 38th St., New York 16. 


International 


Basic Elements of Education Reconstruction 
in Germany by Alonzo G. Grace. A simple but 
forceful statement of the needs, the funda- 
mental principles that should govern Amer- 
ican policy, and concrete suggestions for pro- 
cedures to aid in educational reconstruction 
in Germany—intellectually, politically, spirit- 
ually, and emotionally. 1949. 4p. 25¢. 
Quantity discounts. American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Pl. N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 

Building for Peace. Factual account of the 
action and achievements of the first four years 
of UN. 1949. 36p. 25¢. International Docu 
ments Service, Columbia 
New York 27. 

Political Rights of Women—56 Years of 
Progress. Indicates the extent to which women 
of today, living in sovereign states, have been 
accorded equal political rights with men. 
1949. 28p. 50¢. Obtainable from UN sales 
agent: International Documents Service, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27. 


University Press. 


Student Councils 


1949 Student Councils Handbook. Contains 
information on the 1950 conference, a report 
of the 1949 conference, and other materials of 
importance in the work of the student coun- 
cil. 1949. 128p. Free to members of the 
NASSP. $1 to others. Order from The Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


State Departments 


The Structure of State Departments of Edu- 
cation by Fred-F. Beach and Andrew H. 
Gibbs. First of several studies included in the 
three-year project of the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers involving the struc- 
ture, services, personnel, and financing of state 
departments of education. 1949. Misc. No. 10, 
Office of Education. 81p. 40¢. Supt Doc. 
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29 NEA DEPARTMENTS 


mean 29 doors of opportunity 


HE NEA, thru its departmental structure, is able to 

meet the special as well as the general needs of educa- 
tors. The first departments of the Association were 
created in 1870. Additional departments have been ad- 
mitted into the Association family from time to time, un- 
til in 1949-50 there are 29. Two additional applications 
are pending at this time and will be acted upon by the 
Representative Assembly at its 1950 meeting. 

NEA bylaws require NEA membership as a prerequisite 
to department membership. ‘This is an ideal toward 
which all departments are moving. And, also, more and 
more professional teachers are joining the department 
in which they have special interest. 

Many of the departments have an executive secretary 
and staff at NEA headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street 


Northwest, Washington, D. C. Executive Secretary C. V. 
Buttelman, of the Music Educators National Conference, 
has offices at 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
Secretary Charles W. Hunt of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education maintains an office at 
the State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York. Lyle W. 
Ashby serves as headquarters contact for all depart- 
ments which have no permanent headquarters in Wash- 
ington. In the fourth column below, secretaries not 
starred are executive secretaries with offices in the NEA 
headquarters building. 





Key for dues column: s—student; p—professional; m—membership; 
cont.—contributing; sg—student group; sust.—sustaining; indiv.— 
individual; inst.—institutional; prof.—professional. 








Date 
Name of Be- Presi- Official 
Department came Dues dent and Services to Members Publications Membership Area 
Dept Secy 
Adult Education 1924 $3 Thomas A. Professional consultation and program information ex- Bulletin; proceed- Administrators, teachers 
Van Sant; change. Planning of professional action. Sponsoring ings of annual con- and community workers, 
Leland P. adult-education research, teacher training in adult educa- ference. interested in adult educa- 
Bradford tion, group study. tion. 
American Assn 1948 Inmstitu- Wesley E. Serves as clearinghouse on problems of teacher education. Yearbooks; occa- All institutions which pre- 
of Colleges for tional Peik; Compiles and distributes data. Maintains an accredited sional pubs. on pare teachers. 
Teacher Educa- member- CharlesW. list Consultative service. Meetings. teacher education. 
tion ship-$50 Hunt 
to $250 
American Assn 1937 $3.50-m Carl L. Provides personal information service in health, physical Journal of the Persons working in health, 
for Health, Phys- $i10p Nordly; education, and recreation; holds annual conventions, has AAHPER;Research physical education, recrea- 
ical Education, $2.50-s Carl A. field and consultant service, placement service. Quarterly, numer- tion. 
and Recreation $4-sp Troester ous bulletins. 
American Assn 1870 $10 John L. Educational research service, by subscription, joint with Yearbooks and School superintendents, 
ot School Ad- Bracken; NEA Research Division. Cooperative project on the super- pamphlets. their assistants, research 
ministrators W orth intendency, devoted to upgrading administrative service. directors. Business mers 
McClure Conventions and conferences. Regional conferences on of city school systems. 
administrative leadership serving community scpool Principals dealing directly 
systems, with their own school- 
boards. College presidents 
and deans of colleges of 
education. 
American Educa- 1930 $7 Helen M. Annual meeting. Publications. Proceedings; News- Active membership for 
tional Research Walker; letter; Encyclopedia directors of research, pro- 
rye Frank W of Educational Re- _fessors, and others en- 
Hubbard search; Review of gaged in research. Asso- 
Educational Re- ciate membership for those 
search; special bul- interested in educational 
letins. research. 
American Indus- 1942 $2 DeW itt Working committees to study problems of the shopteacher, Industrial Arts Persons teaching or pre- 
trial Arts Assn $i-s Hunt; *D.A. the college trainer, and all working in this field. National Teacher. paring to teach in this 
.50 S-& Bricker meetings. area. 
Association for 1929 $5 Walter A. Subscription to Educational Leadership. Copy of ASCD Handbook; year- Those interested in im- 
Supervision and $2.50-s Anderson; handbook, ASCD yearbook. Annual meeting on problems book; Educational proving instruction’ in 
Curriculum De- Arno A. of members. Work conferences and workshops. Leadership. schools. 
velopment Bellack 
Audio-Visual In- 1923 $3 Francis Evaluation of motion pictures and filmstrips. Distribution Educational Teachers and students in- 
struction Noel of graphic materials to members. Long-range program Screen. terested in audio-visual 
planning. Meetings, conferences. methods. 
Classroom 1913 None to Philip Publications, meetings, conferences, workshops. News Bulletin; Oy- Classroom teachers who 
Teachers NEA Wardner; ficial Report; year- are NEA members 
members’ Hilda books; handbook; 
Maehling discussion pam- 
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Name of 
Department 


Services to Members 
(continued from page 59) 


Official 
Publications 


se LLL, 


Date 
Be- 
came 
Dept 


Membership Area 


CC LLL 


Elementary School 
Principals 


Higher 
Education 


Home Economics 


International 
Council for Ex- 
ceptional Chil- 
dren 

Kindergarten- 
Primary Educa- 
tion 


Lip Reading 


Music Educators 
Natl Conference 


Natl Art Educa- 
tion Assn 


Natl Assn of 
Deans of Women 


Natl Assn of 
Journalism  Di- 
rectors 

Natl Assn of 


School Secretaries 


Natl Assn of 
Secondary-School 
Principals 


Na! Council o 
Administrative 
Women in Edu- 
cation 

Natl Council for 
she Social Studies 


Natl Science 
Teachers Assn 


Rural Education 


Secondary 
Teachers 


Speech Assn of 
America 


United Business 
Education Assn 


Vocational 
Education 


60 


1921 


1870 


reorg. 


1942 


1930 


1930 


1884 


1926 


1884- 
1928; 


1934 


1933 


1918 


1939 


1946 


1916 


1932 


1895 


1907 


1886- 
1924; 


1931 


1939 


1892 


1875 


Presi- 
Dues dent and 
Secy 
$5 Florence 
$100-life Gabriel; 
Eva G. 
Pinkston 
None to J. Kenneth 
NEA Little; 
members’ Ralph 
McDonald 
$1 Anna 
Dooley: 
*Ocie 
Bivins 
$3 Arthur S. 
$2-s Hill; 
$5-sust. *Beulah 
Adgate 
No sepae Mrs. 
ratedues DorothyS. 
Jackson; 
*Helen E. 
Holcombe 
$1 Alice 
Burtnett’ 
*Ciwa 
Griffiths 
$3 plus Charles 
state M. Dennis; 
dues C. V. But- 
telman 
$1: plus Edwin 
regional Ziegfeld; 
dues *I. L. de 
Francesco 
$6 Anna L. 
$3-s Rose 
Hawkes; 
Barbara 
Catton 
$1 Kenneth 
Stratton; 
*Julia H. 
Shireman 
$2 Edna 
Atkinson: 
*Marian 
Homer 
$5-indiv. W. E. 
$8-inst. Buckey; 
Paul E 
Elicker 
$1.50 Caro'yn D. 
Patterson; 
*Mamie 
Eppler 
$4 Erling M. 
$10 cont. Hunt; 
Merrill F. 
Hartshorn 
$2 Nathan A. 
#1-s Neal; 
other. Robert H. 
Carleton 
$2 Paul B. 
Norris; 
Howard A 
Dawson 
$5-indiv. William 
$10-group Lewin; 
*Mildred 
Hiehle 
$3.50 James H. 
$12.50- McBurney; 
sust. *L. D. Reid 
$3 Albert C. 
$6-prof. Fries; 
$3-sp Hollis 
$1.50-s Guy 
No dues 


Bulletins and yearbooks published dealing with school 


problems. Correspondence on individual problems. 
Loan of teaching aids. Assistance with principa!« associa- 
tions. 


Conferences, annual meeting. Liaison with federal govern- 
ment. Publicity and public relations. Special studies. 


Opportunity to work with teachers and administrators in 
integrating home economics with other fields, and in 
solving educational problems related to family living. 
Meetings, committee work. 

Chapter inservice training. Promotion of legislation for 


special education. Publication and discussion of research 
in Journal and conventions. 


Furnishes con- 
‘national contacts and 


Holds conferences and annual m eting. 
sultant services. Maintains int 
exhibits. 


Opportunity to exchange ideas with others in the field thru 
The Lip Reader. 


Annual meetings. State unit meetings. 
Promotion of music education in schools. 


Publications. 


Loan collection of Kodachrome slides, other materials 
and exhibits available from regional associations. Research 
program. 


Formulates standards, studies trends in education. 
conventions. Research and study. 


Holds 


Official publications; 75c credit on a year’s subscription to 
Scholastic Editor. Loan service of publications from Na- 
tional Scholastic Press Assn. Membership directory. Year's 
free subscription to Qué//l and Scroll magazine. 


Sponsorship of workshops and institutes for school secre- 
taries. Annual meeting. 


Promotion of school activities such as the student council, 
National Honor Society, administration of scholarship 
fund for National’ Honor Society. Conventions for prin- 
cipals and one for student-council leaders. Publication of 
research on secondary-school administration. 


Promotion of the interests of women administrators in 
education. Research and surveys of importance to women 
in administrative posts. 


Subscription to Social Education yearbook, various publi- 
cations, formation of local groups, designing social-studies 
curriculum to meet present needs. 


Packets of science information. 
meetings. Fact-finding studies. 
sion. Liaison with scientific and technical industry. 
sistance with locals. 


National and regional 
As- 


Regional and national conferences; publications. 


Activity programs conducted thru committees on teaching 
democracy public, relations, audio-visual centers, and the 
like. Establishment of 500 demonstration centers for eval- 
uation of new methods, materials, and equipment. 


Placement service. Research and teaching materials. 


Provides research in business education. 
Business Leaders of America. 
federal agencies. 


Sponsors Future 
Liaison with business and 
Teaching helps. 


Inactive at present. Plans for reorganization and election 
of officers at St. Louis convention. 


Help in curriculum revi- - 


National Elemen- 
tary Principal; year- 
books; special bul- 
letins. 


College and Univer- 
sity Bulletin, Con- 
ference Report. 


Two newsletters 
yearly. 


Journal of Excep- 
tional Children; 
yearbook; pam- 
phlets. 


Collaboration on 
kindergarten pub- 
lications. 


The Lip Reader 


Music Educators 
Journal; research 
publications; sur- 
veys; handbook. 
Art Education; 


Yearbook. 
Journal; bibliog- 
raphies; mono- 


graphs; pamphlets; 
reprints. 


NAJD Digest. 


The National Sec- 
retary. 


Student Life; Bul- 
letin; research pub- 


lications; consumer- 


education mater- 
ials; teaching aids. 


Surveys. 


Social Education; 
yearbooks; various 
studies. 


The Science Teach 
er; research; teach- 
ing helps. 


Yearbooks. 


Secondary Educa- 


tion. 


Quarterly Journai 
of Speech; bulletins 
and monographs; 
Annual Directory 
of Members. 
UBEA Forum; Nat 
Business Education 
Quarterly; student 
typing tests; busi- 
ness entrance tests. 
None. 


Elementary-school princi- 
pals. Supervising, teach- 
ing, and assistant princi- 
pals. Associate member- 
ship for others interested 
in elementary education. 


Teaching staff and admin- 
istrative officials in col- 
leges. 


All home-economics 
teachers. 


Teachers, administrators 
in special education. Doc- 
tors, speech therapists, 
psychologists. 


All kindergarten-primary 
teachers belonging to 
NEA are members. 


All working with deaf and 
hard-of-hearing. 


All teachers of music from 
preschool thru college. 


Teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators of art. 


Women deans, counselors, 
advisers in secondary 
schools, colleges, univer- 
sities. Other student per- 
sonnel workers. 


Teachers of journalism 
and advisers of school 
publications. 


Secretaries of all schools. 


Secondary-school admin- 
istrators, public and pri- 
vate from junior high to 
community colleges. 


Women presidents, deans, 
superintendents, princi- 
pals, supervisors. 


Teachers of social studies, 
Administrators. 


All elementary and secon- 
dary science teachers; col- 
lege teachers of science- 
teacher training. 

Rural teachers. County 
superintendents. Profes- 
sors of rural education. 


Teachers interested in im- 
proving instruction and 
working toward adminis- 
trative positions in secon. 
dary education. 


Persons interested in com- 
munication. 


Business teachers. Super- 
visors. Intraining teachers. 


Those interested in voca- 
tional education. 
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Elementary School Principals 
‘THE NEA Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals banquet at At- 


| : j lantic City, Feb. 27, will pay special ' 
: Reyends duisttoen Tar ders . Lhe various international organiza- tribute to John Bracken, president, ; 
‘ tions cooperating with UNesco were and Worth McClure, executive sec- 
i ser Japanese have published in each invited to send a delegate. It retary of the AASA. Dr. Bracken was t 
their own language 10,000 copies was the duty of delegates to explore secretary of the DESP at its organiza- : 
» of Learning the Ways of Democracy, educational opportunities for women _ tion meeting; Dr. McClure was sec- 
) published by the Educational Policies around the world, and to plan follow- ond president and issued the first : 
+ Commission. up conferences in the countries rep- DESP yearbook. 
! In a leading Japanese newspaper, _ resented. * 
Professor Asao Odaka says, “Vital : " Deans of Women Convention | 
. } problems are presented vividly. The re? eaoneve a peetins Acruea K. Horret, dean of wom- t ) 
: 7 book is imbued with the . . enthu- sonference en, University of Pennsylvania, and f 
a siasm of the author for democracy.” THE Fourth Joint Committee Con- AAUW president, will address the : 
; hake ; ference of the NEA Department of convention of the NADW, Atlantic F 
Miss Maehling in Paris Classroom Teachers was held at NEA City, Mar. 27-30. e 
Hitpa MAEHLING, executive secre- headquarters in November. As a re- The NADW convention, held in E 
df tary of the NEA Department of Class- — sult, policies were formulated, the cooperation with the Council of f 
+ room Teachers, served as a delegate of _ program was expanded, and assistance Guidance and Personnel Associations BY 
} the World Organization of the Teach- was given to local associations. will include sessions for deans in the 8 | 
= | ing Profession at a conference spon- A conference consisting of pres- highschool, college, university, and : 
| sored by Unesco in Paris, France, Dec. idents of 11 state departments of class- teacher-education institutions. Foi 
d 5-7. Conference theme was “The Ac- room teachers was held at the same information, write Barbara Catton, i 
cess of Women to Education.” time. NEA headquarters. t 
Do these sheets fit your notebook? If you like the idea, THE JOURNAL will carry each month a page E 
rs, or two of information which, transferred to your notebook, may have reference value for you. e 
-r- 4 
r- 
a You and the NEA For Your Information 
O Have you seen You and the NEA, O NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. N. W., 
Is. the filmstrip describing the Associa- abe leeice : tas bitch: aptsidationtive ‘ 
tion’s services to the teachers and Assembly—July 9.7, St. Louis. The 1951 meet- 3 
children of the nation? ing will be held in San Francisco. 
- The 98-frame, 35mm, color film- NEA executive officers and headquarters 
to strip and accompanying script may Guides directors: Page 448, NEA Handbook, 
still be ordered from NEA for $2 or ys a a eee 
as, obtained on a loan basis from your Leaflet. No. 185. Free from NEA. 
- state education association. NEA Platform and Resolutions: Handbook, 
The film will help you show how pages 387-92. 
es. the resources of the NEA are at work NEA departments, committees, commis 
for its members, how NEA depart- sions, and councils: Complete information, 
ae : é 7 Handbook, pages 301-68. 
yn- ee, divisions, Pemeumennes and NEA publications: Handbook, page 405. 
- commissions contribute to the ad- NEA membership, May 31, 1949: 427,527. : 
- vancement of the profession. Victory Action Program Goals: Handbook, 
pages 24-77. 
ad The Public and Education World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession: Information free from NEA. 
The NEA issues monthly a valu- Affiliated state and local associations: See 
me able four-page publication called The Handbook, pages 79-276. 
is: Public and Education. Its purpose is 
2n- 


NEA Dues 
Regular—including full active privileges 
and a year’s subscription to JOURNAL, $5 
Special—including full active privileges plus 
a year’s subscription to JOURNAL, Research 
Bulletin, Proceedings $10 
Life—full privileges for life, including Jour- 
NAL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings $150 

or $15 annually for 10 years. 


to present directly to influential lead- 
a ers in all phases of American life 
significant information concerning the 
role of education. 
For information about distribution 
ak to local lay leaders, write to Belmont 
Farley at NEA headquarters. 


er- 


Ca- 
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AASA and NEA Executive Committees 
at luncheon following their joint mecting at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago in October. Left to right, reading around 
the table: A. C. Flora, Willard E. Goslin, L. V. Phillips, 
Robert C. Gillingham, H. M. Ivy, Irby B. Carruth, Har- 
riett M. Chase, George E. Roudebush, Ruth M. Evans, 


Herbert B. Bruner, Mabel Studebaker, Andrew D. Holt, 
Corma Mowrey, Gertrude E. McComb, Gladys Harlow 
West, Worth McClure, Will C. Crawford, and Margaret 
Boyd. Sitting out from the table, from left to right: 
Karl H. Berns [in foreground], Willard E. Givens, John 
L. Bracken, Irving F. Pearson, and Shirley Cooper. 


See also= Basic information about the Association's 29 departments appears on pages 59 and 60. 
Important dates on NEA department and commission calendars will ke found on page 76. 


When you buy... 


Glasses, you don’t buy just 
frames and lenses; you buy 
better vision. 


A newspaper, you don’t buy just 
ink and paper; you buy news. 


Insurance, you don’t buy just a 
paper form; you buy protec- 
tion. 


An NEA membership, you don’t 
buy just a card and a maga- 
zine; you buy security and 
the combined strength of one- 
half million fellow teachers. 
Security and strength are the 
prime benefits any individual 
can receive from combining 
himself with a professionally 
minded group one-half mil- 
lion strong. 

—Based on a statement by 
JOHN LYNCH, public-relations 
director, Nebraska State Edu- 
cation Association; adapted by 
R. N. MASON for Midland 
Schools. 
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OTRF Visitors 

AT THE time The JOURNAL goes to 
press, this is the status of the program 
for visitors and prospective visitors in 
the US, financed in part or whole by 
the Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund of 
the NEA. 

Visits in progress: Riva Bauzer, 
Ruth Gouvea—Brazil: Ernst Christ, 
Fritz Erdman, Karl Kotyrba, Fried- 
rich Schieker—Germany; M. S. Kotis- 
waran—India; Felisa N. Reymundo, 
Jose C. Saddul—P.I. 

Visitors expected: Kees Boeke— 
Netherlands; A. Buhagiar—Malta; 
Mary Papacoama Campouris, Lucy 
Vlastou-Fyte—Greece; Anna Maria 
Crino, Luciana Crisari—Italy; Wil- 
helm Cross, Fredericka Rametsteiner, 
Ingeborg Ziegler—Austria; Agvald 
Ojelsvik, Kaare Nesset, Ragnhild 
Sohr, Olav Sundet—Norway; Jose Y. 
Tuazon—P.I. 

Negotiations continue with the 
principal teachers organizations in 
Belgium, Burma, Denmark, . Egypt, 
Ethiopia, France, Indonesia, Japan, 
Korea, Luxembourg, Okinawa, Siam. 
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WILLIAM GEHRKE 


Visiting the Courthouse 

N CONNECTION with our study of local 
_ gehen members of our fresh- 
man class in citizenship visit our 
county courthouse. In the courtroom, 
one student sits at the judge’s bench, 
another at the desk of the clerk of 
court, another in the witness chair, 12 
in the jury box, and so on. [See above 
picture. | 

Expressions such as civil case, crim- 
inal case, jury, bailiff, indictment, 
prosecutor, district attorney, defend- 
ant, cross-examination, sentence, and 
verdict have new meaning for the stu- 
dents. I'm sure that in the future when 
they are called for jury duty they 
will feel more at ease in carrying out 
their civic responsibilities. —CHARLOTTE 
BUCKBEE, leacher, Shawano High- 
school, Shawano, Wis. 


Youth Forum 

Tue class in public speaking in our 
highschool conducts a weekly radio 
program called Youth Forum, wherein 
highschool students express their opin- 
ion on important topics of the day. No 
controversy is barred, but we insist 
that both sides of an issue be pre- 
sented fairly. This has been an out- 
standing feature of the program and 
made it possible to discuss, on two 
different occasions, the touchy subject 
of mine shutdowns—touchy because 
Beckley is the hub of a number of coal 
mines and coal is its chief industry. 

A great deal of research and reading 
go into the discussion of all topics be- 
cause no student wishes to appear on 
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the air uninformed. Students select 
their own topics. Some of those dis- 
cussed include “Berlin Blockade,” 
“Types of City Government,” “John 
L. Lewis’ Memorial Mine Shut 
Down,” “Federal Aid to Schools,” and 
“Juvenile Delinquency.” — JOHN w. 
SAUNDERS, speech director, Woodrow 
Wilson Highschool, Beckley, W. Va, 


Feather Fun 


FEATHER fun is an interesting art 
project and requires little equipment: 
plain paper; folded construction | pa- 
per; a piece of ordinary window 
screen, 6”x6”; an old toothbrush; 
water (powdered tempora 
paints are best if available, and if not, 
one may use ordinary water colors 
with a minimum of water) ; common 
pins; white library paste; pheasant 
feathers; and a picture 
frame. 

First, make the back- 
ground. Take a sheet of 
paper, fold it in the mid- 
dle, and cut a pattern of 
a vase. Then, pin the 
vase to the colored con- 
struction paper and spat- 
ter it with water colors 
by using the screen and 
toothbrush. 

Second, prepare the 
feathers for pasting on 
the background to form 
the flowers. Pull the 
feathers from the skin 
and cut off the lower 
part of the feathers, thus 


colors 


forming a flower petal. The size of the 
petals regulates the size of the flower. 
Keep flower about the size of a silver 
dollar. The long feathers on the wings 
and underneath the pheasant may be 
pasted on first as a background for the 
flower. 

Next, form the flower from the 
petals which have been previously cut. 
Eight of the feather petals are required 
to make one flower. Take four and 
paste them so they are opposite each 
other, the tips just touching in the 
center. 

Then take the other four and paste 
so they fill the remaining four spaces, 
also with the tips touching in the cen- 
ter. Now, one flower is complete. Foun 
or five flowers so constructed are suffi- 
cient, providing they are placed in the 
paper vase so their arrangement is 
balanced. [See picture below.|—BRooKs 
CARPENTER, teacher, Glenns Ferry, 


Idaho. 
Read. While You Wait 


IN ORDER to inform the public about 
school aims and practices, a commit- 
tee of the Kansas City, Kans., Teach- 
ers Association worked out a plan with 
the doctors and dentists of the city. 
Copies of the NEA Journat and the 
Kansas Teacher, the state publication, 
were placed in the offices. 

A teacher who was acquainted with 
a particular doctor or dentist called on 
that person, presented him with back 
copies of the magazines, and promised 
to see that future copies were sent to 
him. Almost every doctor and dentist 
in the city was thereby interested in 
the plan.—NELLIE MCGUINN, Kansas 
City Teachers Association. 
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ryyHe NEA’s Division of Travel Serv- 
ipa announces the addition of three 
new tour areas for the summer of 
1950: Alaska, Hawaii, and Central 
\merica. Booklets describing all the 
tours will be available for distribution 
this month. 


Alaska 


Ihe 22-day Alaskan tour, originat- 
ing in both Chicago and Seattle, will 
be by train and boat, using the S. S. 
Chilcotin for the 10-day cruise to Alas- 
ka via the Inside Passage. Appropri- 
ately timed stops will be made at 
Prince Rupert, focal point of the fish- 
ing industry; Ketchikan, “Salmon Can- 


LEAGUE 


ning Capital of the World”; and Ju- 
neau, capital of Alaska. 

The ship will remain in port at 
Skagway for 33 hours, during which 
time tour members may take the op- 
tional and extra side-trip via the White 
Pass-Yukon route to Lake Bennett, 
Whitehorse, or West Taku Arm. 

From Skagway, the ship will cruise 
thru Lynn Canal to Sitka, old Russian 
capital of Alaska, rich in history and 
Indian lore. Calls will be made at 
Butedale to visit a large fishing, can- 
ning, and cold-storage operation and 
at Ocean Falls to tour a huge paper 
mill. 

Members joining at Chicago will 
enjoy a stop at Billings for the Red 
Lodge Highway Sky Ride by bus and 
a two-day tour of Glacier National 
ark on their return. 

\pproximate costs: $500 from Chi- 
cago and $350 from Seattle, varying 
according to the stateroom accommo- 
dations and requested itinerary at 
Skagway. The 10 days of the cruise 
and the two days at Glacier will be 
all-expense. 


bv 
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Central America 


The 18-day tour of Central America 
will be an all-expense tour by air to 
Yucatan, Guatemala, and El Salvador. 
The first stop will be at Merida. The 
group will go by bus to Chichén Itza, 
exotic garden of wellpreserved and 
restored Mayan ruins. In San Salvador, 
members will visit Los Chorros, the 
famed Izalco Volcano, the crater lake, 
Ilopango, and the port of La Libertad. 

In Guatemala, there will be a five- 
day tour of the Mayan highlands, an 
unusual travel experience featuring 
the ancient colonial city of Antigua; 
the colorful Indian market and reli- 
gious ceremonies at Chichicastenango; 
and the scenic resort of Lake Atitlan. 
There will be several leisurely days in 
Guatemala City for sightseeing and 
visiting schools. 

Approximate cost: $400. Those 
who wish to remain longer in Guate- 
mala or return unescorted via Mexico 
City may do so at a small additional 
cost. 


Hawaii 

The 15-day tour to Hawaii by air 
will originate in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and Seattle. A group will 
also go by train to the West Coast 
from Kansas City. 

The Hawaii Visitors Bureau and 
the Hawaii Education Association are 


ALASKA 



























HAWAII VISITORS Burg 


cooperating closely with Travel Serv- 
ice to make the tour as enjoyable and 
stimulating as possible. Again, those 
wishing to prolong their vacation in 
the Islands will be encouraged to do so. 

In addition to the days at Waikiki, 





GUATEMALA 


PAN AMERICAN AIRWA 


there will be a five-day all-expense 
tour of Molokai, Maui, and Hawaii. 
On all the islands so rich in climate, 
music, scenery, and folklore, members 
will be delighted with their welcome 
and wealth of entertainment. 
Approximate cost: $575. 
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A Prayer for 1950 


OH THOU that makest wars 
to cease in all the world... 


From the murmur and sub- 





tlety of suspicion with which 
sate we vex one another, give us 


rest. Make a new beginning, 






































ah and mingle again the kindred 
ose of the nations in the Alehemy 
pe of Love, and with some finer 
iki, essence of forbearance and 


forgiveness temper our mind! 


—Prayer of Aristophanes during 
the Peloponnesian War, about 


400 B.C. 





ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
FRONT 





The Air-Age Neighbor Movement 
A PAMPHLET describing “‘a program 
of international correspondence with 
values for your community” may be 
f secured from the Air-Age Neighbor 
“Movement, 65-67 Fleet St., Forest 
Hills, N. Y. 
You Can Help 
s wal THe shortage of soap overseas is 
desperate. For information as to how 
church members and organizations 





nse ape ‘ : 
aii can participate in the CARE soap 
ite, campaign, write to Church World 


ers Service, CARE Soap Campaign, Bos- 
me ton 3, Mass. 


Girl Scouts Send Help Abroad 


“SCHOOLMATES Overseas” is to be 
rane the name of a service project around 
“ag which more than a million US Girl 
Scouts will build a great part of their 
international-friendship program dur- 
ing 1950. 

This new plan—comparable to last 
year’s “Clothes for Friendship” drive, 
thru which Girl Scouts provided com- 
plete wardrobes for 150,000 destitute 
children abroad—follows the current 
trend of postwar relief work toward 
spiritual and educational, rather than 
» merely physical, rehabilitation. 

In January, troops all over the US 
will begin making sturdy schoolbags 
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and filling them with paper, pencils, 
and other needed supplies. Small 
knitted articles, and a toy, game, or 
trinket will be added to make it clear 
that these are friendly gifts from chil- 
dren to children. 

For information, write to Mrs. Law- 
rence Maxwell, Public Information 
Division, Girl Scouts National Head- 
quarters, 155 East 44th St., New York, 
N.. i. 


For International Reading 


AMERICA’S great classics have been 
chosen by authorities on American 
literature to take their place among 
the “great classics of the world” being 
compiled by Unrsco. With classics of 
other nations, American works will be 
translated into the world’s major 
languages. 

Our slate, in the order judges voted: 
Hawthorne, The Scarlet Letter; Poe, 
Collected Tales, Collected Poems; 
Melville, Moby Dick; Henry James, 
The Portrait of a Lady; Mark Twain, 
Huckleberry Finn; Emerson, Selected 
Essays, Selected Essays and Poems; 
‘Thoreau, Walden. 

Also: Whitman, Leaves of Grass; 
Frost, Collected Poems, Selected 
Poems; Franklin, Autobiography; 
Cooper, The Last of the Mohicans; 
Irving, Sketch Book; Willa Cather, 
Death Comes for the Archbishop, My 
Antonia; Emily Dickinson, Selected 
Poems, Collected Poems; O'Neill, Se- 
lected Plays; Howells, The Rise of 
Silas Lapham; Dreiser, An American 
Tragedy; Lewis, Babbitt, Arrowsmith; 
Henry Adams, The Education of 
Henry Adams; and Robinson, Col- 
lected Poems, Selected Poems. 


Art-Exchange Reading List 

Tue International Art Exchange, 
conducted by the American Junior 
Red Cross and the National Art Edu- 
cation Association [an NEA depart- 
ment], is featured on page 24 of this 
JourNAL. In connection with the ex- 
change program, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh has compiled a reading 
list, broken down into the countries 
participating. 

The books on the list have been 
selected for boys and girls of junior- 

[Continued on page 67] 


For Our Protection 


Tue 1949 NEA Representative 
Assembly endorsed the raising of a 
substantial fund to be known as 
the Donald DuShane Memorial 
Fund. This fund will be used only 
for direct financial aid to worthy, 
distressed educators who have been 
unjustly treated and who could not 
be given such help thru the regu- 
lar funds of the NEA. 

Teachers have a right and a re- 
sponsibility to join and be active 
participants in the work of profes- 
sional organizations of educators. 
They have a duty to exercise their 
political rights as citizens. From 
time to time, efforts have been 
made to restrict the rights and 
privileges of teachers and coerce 
and intimidate teachers and their 
leaders. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion provides services to aggrieved 
teachers in terms of investigations, 
research, field studies, constructive 
reports, and advice. No regular 
funds are available, however, for 
direct financial aid to able and 
deserving members of the profes- 
sion caught in a battle for profes- 
sional rights. 

A large revolving fund would 
provide help to many of our profes- 
sion who find themselves sorely in 
need because of injustice. The size 
of the fund alone will determine 
the extent and nature of the assist- 
ance that can be given, 

Two pieces of information and 
help are available free on request 
from NEA headquarters: 

[1] Defense Bulletin, No, 30 is 
available in quantity on request 
from the NEA’s Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy thru 
Education. This bulletin is an ex- 
planation of the action of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly and a setting 


forth of each teacher’s part in this 
fund. 

[2] Mine Eyes Have Seen the 
Vision—a script written and given 
by the West Virginia Classroom 
Teachers at the meeting, December 
28-29, 1949, of the Southeastern Re- 
gion of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers at White Sul- 
phur Springs—is available on re- 
quest from the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers. 

Send in your contribution now 
and see that others know about and 
have opportunity to contribute to 
this fund. 
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Take one capable ‘‘Chief of Staff’ and a group of willing 
recruits ... one map of the United States plus a display of food 
.and you'll have the ingredients for an effective phase of a 
nutrition program. Objective: to encourage pupils to select a 
; well-balanced meal in the school lunchroom. 

A daily table display in the corridor previewing the menu 
being served becomes the basis for a pre-lunch discussion of the 
nutritional value of foods on the menu. To tie together studies of 
nutrition and geography, the children run ribbons from cut-out 
models or actual displays of food to the important areas where 
the principal ingredient of each food is produced. Seeking out 
these geographical locations makes an engrossing classroom 
project. The inclusion of breakfast and dinner menus, as well 
as the school lunch, in classroom discussions helps show that 
the “basic 7”’ foods are a daily requirement of good diets. 

To arouse school-wide interest in the program, the table 
display may be assigned to a different class each week 
and an award given for the best one. 


For more information on this suggested program or for 
further assistance in maintaining or introducing nutrition 
studies in your classroom, write: Education Section, 

Department of Public Services, General Mills, 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. Comprehensive plans, 
ideas and materials are available immediately. 
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FURTHER SUGGESTIONS FOR USING 
SCHOOL LUNCH AS A LABORATORY 


Menu Planning Board: 
select a pupil from each class 





Lunchroom Monitors: 
to check foods not eaten 
to place milk on trays 

to keep lunchroom neat 

to assist servers 


Mimeograph Committee: 
to print weekly menus for parents 


Decorating Committee: 
to make colorful place mats 


to put nutrition posters on lunch- 
room walls 






Copyright 1950, General Mills. Inc. 
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[Continued from page 65] 
and senior-highschool age and_ for 
those working with boys and girls. It 
provides especially good background 
reading in art and geography. 

Write for the list, “A Common 
Bond, thru Pictures and Books,” to 
Boys and Girls Department, Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, 4400 Forbes 
St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. Enclose a large 
selfaddressed envelop. 


Your Journals Are Needed 


THE JOURNAL office has received an 
interesting letter from Max Zimpel, a 
teacher in Germany who is now teach- 
ing English to German teachers. He is 
often asked for American educational 
papers and has passed this request on 
to us. 

We are passing it on to you with 
the hope that you will send your used 
JouRNALs to Max Zimpel, Giessen, 
Wilhelmstrasse 361, Germany, for his 
“teacher-pupils.” 


Influences for World-Mindedness 

Wuat are the most important in- 
fluences in developing world-minded- 
ness? Leonard S. Kenworthy, in the 
Christian Science Monitor, reports on 
a study of this question made among 
1054 highschool seniors in large and 
small communities. 

The following were considered 
most important in this order by the 
seniors: 


[1] Contact with an adult from a 
loreign country. 

{|2] Social-studies classes. 

{3} Contact with young people 
from abroad or an adult with foreign 
experience. 

[4] Movies, mostly seen out of 
school. 

[5] Reading, with Pearl Buck most 
frequently mentioned as author. 

[6] Miscellaneous items, including 
World War II, living and travel 
abroad, correspondence, language 
classes, radio programs, exchange 
teachers, CARE projects, contact with 
United Nations. 


WOTP To Meet in Canada 


Tue Fourth Delegate Assembly of 
the World Organization of the Teach- 
ing Profession [WOTP] has been sum- 
moned by the Executive Committee to 
meet in Ottawa, Canada, at the invi- 
tation of the Canadian Teachers Fed- 
eration, July 17-22, 1950. 

Ways in which teachers may secure 
the support, understanding, and co- 
operation of the public in the educa- 
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Question-of-the-Month 


Whai are the things that keep you from get- 
ting maximum enjoyment out of your teaching? 


Every month on these pages we will pose a question, 
Answers of about 100 words are invited. Some will 
be published in future issues of THe JourNat. 


tional process will be discussed. Earlier 
discussions on the relation of educa- 
tion to the peace and the relation of 
teachers to the United Nations and 
Unesco will be continued. 





WHAT SCHOOLS ARE DOING 





Career Conference 

THE second annual Chicago Area 
Career Conference for highschool stu- 
dents of Chicago and its suburbs was 
held Dec. 27, 28, and 29 under the 
sponsorship of Illinois Institute of 
Technology, the Chicago Technical 
Societies Council, and the Chicago 
Sun-Times. 

A general committee with repre- 
sentatives from the three sponsoring 
organizations planned over 200 indi- 
vidual guidance and counseling ses- 
sions on 70 subjects relating to busi- 
ness, industrial, and professional ca- 
reers. 

Guidance leaders addressed each 
day’s opening sessions, after which 
students participated in one or more 
small specialized sessions dealing with 
careers in which they may be inter- 
ested. All sessions were held on the 
campus of Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Purpose of the conference, open 
without charge to all highschool stu- 
dents, was to acquaint young people 
with the requirements of the occupa- 
tion, its advantages and disadvan- 
tages, its rewards and responsibilities, 
and its occupational trends and op- 
portunities. 


Music in York 


THE music educators of York, Pa., 
public schools believe it is important 
to create in each student a desire for 
music. They strive to make every 
music lesson an experience in learning 
how to respond intelligently to music. 
Their program is a functional one, 
which provides an environment filled 
with a variety of stimulating, musical 
experiences. 


The music supervisor conducts thru- 
out the year inservice education of 
teachers. Teachers voluntarily meet 
bi-monthly for piano instruction. 
They experiment with simple chord- 
ing, chord patterns, ear-training, and 
transposition. 

‘These piano classes have become a 
part of basic music education in York’s 
elementary-school curriculum. Classes 
in which every child in the classroom 
participates have been organized in 19 
buildings. 

Due to the number of children in- 
volved in piano classes and the instru- 
mental program, as well as the quality 
of musical performance, York schools 
have a biennial instrumental festival. 


Parent-Pupil Forum 

As PART of Better Parenthood Week 
at Herman Ridder Junior High- 
school, New York City, a forum was 
held to bring about closer relation- 
ships and understanding among pu- 
pils, school, and home. The aim was 
to prove that “children are people,” 
and that their problems can be solved 
with a more sympathetic approach 

thru a common understanding. 

[Continued on page 68] 





ALPHA, - - - OR OMEGA? 





LOS ANGELES MIRROR 
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More for Your Travel Dollar 


Spring in Scandinavia is a thrilling experi- 
ence— Denmark’s emerald-green beech woods 
and park-like countryside, Norway’s majes- 
tic fjords in fruit-blossom time, Sweden’s 
white-birch and red-farm loveliness. Scandi- 
navia is a scenic wonderland of many varied 
charms and the enchantment of sunlit nights. 

There’s so much to see and do and learn 
in Denmark, Norway and Sweden. Travel 
in spring and early summer is delightful: 
good hotels and restaurants less crowded, 
theatres, concerts, exhibits in full swing. 
You'll have a real chance to see Scandi- 
navian life at its normal best. 

Off-season rates now put this beautiful 


trip within the reach of all. See your travel 
agent for reservations. 


FREE! Educational travel and color book- 
let, “Scandinavia Invites”: Write Box H, 


SCANDINAVIAN 


NATIONAL TRAVEL COMMISSION 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 





UNDERSTANDING...THROUGH TRAVEL 
-++1S THE PASSPORT TO PEACE 
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[Continued from page 67] 

The subjects selected for discussion 
and the method of presentation were 
decided by the children, mixed groups 
from 12 to 14 years of age. Then 
parents and children discussed the 
problems together. 


School Provides Art Service 

A COMMERCIAL-ART service center 
has been formed in the Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., highschool. An _ excessive 
need for posters, decorations, 
dance programs caused the art depart- 
ment to set up in art classes a ‘“‘center”’ 


commercial technics. 
art jobs instead of the usual assign- 
ments. Requests for art work must 
be filed in writing two weeks in ad- 
| Vance. 


Wild-Mouse Hunt 


ARE students your 
participating in the 
Hunt for Jackson Laboratory, world- 
famous pioneer cancer research insti- 
tution at Bar Harbor, Maine? Stu- 
dents and teachers have been writing 
the laboratory for directions at the 
rate of 100 per week since Sept. 22. 

Boys and girls are asked to trap and 
domesticate certain types of mice and 
shrews about which virtually nothing 
is known as yet by the scientific world. 
These mice will then be sent to the 
laboratory for investigations 
study of cancer, other 
genetics. 

The project is a joint venture by 
| Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Labora- 
| tory and Science Clubs of 
| Write Jackson Laboratory, 
| bor, Maine. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 





More Than Classes 


A JOINT committee of 50 undergrad- 
uates, trustees, faculty, and alumni of 
Princeton University has been ap- 
pointed by President Harold W. 
Dodds to consider undergraduate life 
as it relates to social and extracurric- 
ulum activities. 
| In making the announcement, Dr. 
| Dodds stated that the time had come 
| for a thoro review of the social and 
nonscholastic activities of college life 
at the university. 

“I consider 





this committee as an- 
other logical step in the orderly evalu- 
ation of postwar campus life,” he said. 
“I am aware of no problems of an 
| emergency nature with which it will 


and | 


| which deals with lettering and basic | 
Students turn in | 


highschool | 
Wild-Mouse | 


WHAT IS 


Teacher A. J. Sommer 
of Rangely High School, 


— 





Rangely, Colorado, 


TALKING ABOUT 


“It has been invaluable in helping 

to put over a very important high 
school course, and in helping us 
make our youth aware of the 
problems of the day.” .. SEE PAGE 5 








HEALTH 
EDUCATION 





A report of the Joint Committee 
on Health Problems in Education 
of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Medical 


Association 



















Constant demand for this book 
has required a second printing of 
the revised edition. 








In this volume health problems 
of the nation are described and 
interpreted, particularly those 
which affect children and youth, 
and methods are presented by 
which these problems can be 
solved through the cooperation of 


various community groups. 





Practical ideas are presented 
concerning the use of audio-visual 
aids to vitalize and humanize 
health education and concerning 








ways of locating and using avail- 
able resources. 











Cloth bound 413 pp. —_ $3.00 








Discounts on quantities: 2-9 


copies, 10% ; 10-99 copies, 25% ; 
100 or 33-1/3%. 


Carriage charges prepaid on cash 
orders only. 


more copies, 


National Education Association 
of the United States 
1201-16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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be confronted. Certainly there have 
been postwar problems not only here 
but thruout the American college 
world. ‘They have been generated by 
swollen enrolments, by the need to re- 
build student extracurriculum activi- 
ties, and by many other causes inci- 
dent to the restoration of normal 
activities which the war had _ inter- 
rupted or impaired.” 


PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Oregon Items 


A SINGLE-PAGE news sheet, Action, 
initiated by the OEA for Oregon Edu- 
'cation Association members, will fea- 
‘ture “timely educational news about 
which the association and its divisions 
should be doing something.” Five 
issues are planned for the year. 

A new United Professional Associa- 
tion membership certificate, designed 
for display in classrooms or homes, has 
been distributed with all OEA mem- 
bership cards. 


Fifth Citizenship Conference Plans 

Asour 50 leaders of various phases 
of American life—including youth, la- 
bor, church, business, industry, gov- 
ernment, and voluntary organizations 
—met in Washington Dec. 2 at the first 
planning-committee session of the 
Fifth National Conference on Citizen- 
ship. 

The conference, to be jointly spon- 
sored by the NEA and the US Depart- 
ment of Justice, is scheduled for May 
22-24 in Washington, D. C. 

The report of the fourth conference 
is now available. 50¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. Order from NEA. 


Ethics Skit or Playlet 


FREQUENTLY letters come to the 
NEA Committee on _ Professional 
Ethics requesting a skit or playlet 
featuring professional ethics for teach- 
ers. If your local association has devel- 
oped anything of this kind, please 
send a copy of it to the committee at 
NEA headquarters. 





OPPORTUNITIES 


The 1950 March of Dimes 


THE infantile-paralysis toll for 1949 
as of October was 35,000 new cases, an 
all-time high. The National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, having 

[Continued on page 70} 
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BASIC TEXTBOOKS in 


ARITHMETIC and ENGLISH 
LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH—Grades 2 - 9 


Ferris 





Keener 















Giddings 
Teachers praise the following points: 


e Functional Grammar 
e Abundant Practice 
e Emphasis on Creative Writing 


e Persistent Reviews 
e Oral English and 
e Listening Experiences 





LEARNING ARITHMETIC—Grades 1 - 8 


Lennes 





Rogers Traver 


A Simple and Practical Teaching and Learning Technique 


e Understandable Explanations 
e Step by Step Development 
e One New Process at a Time 


e Simplified Problem Solving 
e Abundant Maintenance Exercises 
e A Built-in Testing Program 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago 6 New York 3 San Francisco 18 


Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 





BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 











Modern Social Studies Map Sets 
make your teaching easier, more 
thorough by giving visual aid in its 
most effective form. 

37 colorful maps to the set—each 
44” x 32”. Cartography and editing 
by Professors Raisz of Harvard and 
Morrison of Ohio University. 


Sal today for full information 
about NO RISK plan of purchase. 


MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
@ cert. si 


$42.75 


f.o.b., Goshen 
Complete with 

+ Tripod or Wall 
Bracket 













GOSHEN, INDIANA 
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Hundreds of travel groups 
have been insured under this 
policy. It is designed to meet 
your needs. 


Write Today for Details— 
No Obligation 


BROTHERHOOD - MUTUAL 





BROADWAY AT WAYNE 





UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


IN AMERICA — 


1950 Program 
FULL QUARTER TEN WEEKS 


First Term June 19 to July 21 
Second Term July 24 to Aug. 25 


GRADUATE & UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


in Education, Liberal Arts, and 
Commerce and Industry leading to 
Bachelors, Masters, & Doctors Degrees 


FEATURES — International Affairs Insti- 
tute, Creative Arts Workshop, Science 
Camp, Workshops in Curriculum, 
Elementary, Secondary, School Ad- 
ministration, Recreation Leadership, 
Audio Visual, and Community-School 


COMBINE RECREATION WITH STUDY IN 
THE SUNNY SCENIC WEST 


Fourteen Tours including Yellow- 
stone, Teton, Grand Canyon, Glacier 
National, Estes, and Black Hills Parks 
—Recreation Camp, Riding Academy 


UNIVERSITY oF 
WYOMING —~ 


LARAMIE WYOMING- 


Director Summer Session, Dept. N 
Laramie, Wyoming 


Please send complete information regarding 
Summer Programs. 


a - 
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LL SPONSORS | 


oF TOURS AND TRIPS 


=" 


™PROTECT YOUR GROUP WITH OUR MEDICAL EXPENSE 
ILLNESS AND ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


e Maximum Benefits for All 
@ Prompt Courteous Service 


e Very Low Cost 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 


Since 1885 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 


AGENCY 
and COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


Member NATA 
Efficient —- Dis- 
criminating — 
Reliable Na- 
tional Service 
for Teachers 
and Schools. 
Correspondent 
Agencies: New 
York City and 
Spokane, Wash. 


HOME OFFICE: 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 








PULPIT-CHOIR 


CONFIRMATION 
m, BAPTISMAL f°) 
DOCTORS 


mo 








BOOK Moo. WANTED 


BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 
COMPLETE PRODUCTION SERVICE 


For our free booklet and estimate 
Write to Dept. A. 


BOOKMAN ASSOCIATES 
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WHAT IS 


Teacher Albert Avery ~ 
of Fairbanks High School, ‘ 
Fairbanks, Indiana 


TALKING ABOUT “ 


“It has definitely enriched 
our study of U. S. History.” 


+++ SEE PAGE 5 


[Continued from page 69] 
completely exhausted its epidemic-aid 
fund, estimates that the full bill for 
patient care 1949 will be 
$31,000,000. 

The 1950 March of Dimes will be 
Jan. 16-31. In view of the increased 
need, it is especially necessary this year 
for the March of Dimes to go over the 
top. Ihe emergency stop-gap drive 
held in September merely made it pos- 
sible to continue research and care of 
patients until the January drive. 


alone for 





ADULT EDUCATION 





Project for Literacy Education 

THe Literacy Education Project, a 
three-year research problem, has com- 
pleted the production of instructional 
materials to end the illiteracy of 10,- 
000,000 American adults. 

Begun in 1946 with a 
under the 
Caliver of the 


Carnegie 
Corp. direction of 
US Office of 
Education, the project now has a kit 
available for 
Consisting ol 


erant, 
Ambrose 


distribution. 
readers and_ six 
scientifically — con- 
structed, the kit’s main purpose is to 
teach adults to read, 


general 
four 
teaching aids, 
write, and 
numbers for everyday purposes. 
Cost of the entire kit is $3.50; each 
of the four basic readers is individual- 
ly priced at 25¢. Orders and inquiries 
should be sent to the Educator’s Wash- 
ington Dispatch, New London, Conn. 


use 


Adult Education 


MILLERSVILLE [Pa.,] State Teachers 
College is presenting a weekly series of 
television programs as an experiment 
to ascertain the possibilities of using 
television for adult education. The 
programs are sponsored by the Lan- 
caster, Pa., station, WGAL-TV. 

Faculty members from MSTC are 
guest speakers on this series of broad- 
casts dealing with crafts and crafts- 
manship. 


TV for 


A TRIBUTE TO... 


Nettie S. Freed 

Mrs. FREED, commissioner of educa- 
tion for Colorado, has been 
“woman of the year” 
and Professional 
Club of that city. Says the Colorado 
School Journal: “She is doing a master- 
ful job in directing the program ol 
school-district reorganization of the 
carrying out the provisions of 


named 
by the 
Women’s 


Denver's 
Business 


state, 
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the school-district-reorganization law 
of the 1949 legislature.” 


William T. Kinder 

Tue teachers of Indiana _ have 
awarded to William T. Kinder an 
honorary life membership in the Indi- 
ana State Teachers Association in ap- 
preciation of his efficient and success- 
ful service as chairman of the Indiana 
§chool Study Commission. 


Edith Lathrop 


Miss LATHROP, formerly with the 
US Office of Education, died Nov. 28. 

At the time of her retirement in 
1944, Miss Lathrop was the associate 
specialist in school libraries, US Office 
of Education. She had been with the 
Office since 1916. 


Late Chief Justice Stone 


AMHERST College is planning to 
honor the memory of the late Harlan 
Fiske Stone, former Chief Justice of 
the United States, with a series of lec- 
tures to be held during the school year 
of 1949-50. The theme of the lectures 
will be “the meaning of freedom.” 

Stone, a graduate of Amherst in the 
class of 1894, died in 1946, leaving be- 


Social-Studies Meeting 


Grorces ROGER 
[center], inspec- 
tor general of sec- 
ondary education 
for France and its 
colonies, was a 
guest speaker at 
the Twenty- 
Ninth Annual 
Meeting of the 
National Council 
for the Social 
Studies held in 
Baltimore, Md., 
Nov. 24-26. 

Shown with him are W. Francis 
English, University of Missouri, presi- 
dent of the council, and William H. 
Lemmel, Baltimore superintendent 
of schools. 

M. Roger is studying American 





BLAKESLEE.LANE 


schools and arranging for participa- 
tion by American teachers in a work- 
shop which he will direct in France 
next summer. For further informa- 
tion about the workshop, write the 
University of Maryland, College Park. 





hind him a record as a “fighting lib- 
eral” and a “great dissenter” in the 
finest traditions of court history. 


Herbert J. Pascoe 
THE New Jersey Education Asso- 
ciation has presented former State 


Senator Herbert J. Pascoe of Union 
County its annual award for distin- 
guished service to education. ‘The 
presentation was made at the 95th An- 
nual NJEA Convention banquet, be- 
fore 400 teachers. 

[Continued on page 72] 





AMERICAN EDUCATION and 
INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS 


What are the most significant forces operating 


in the world today? 


What will the world of the future be like? 


What is the road to peace? 


How can education help to build morale? 


How can American schools strengthen their pro- 
grams of education for democracy? 


What should the schools teach about commu- 


nism? 





@ Should Communists be employed as teachers? 


These are some of the questions considered 
in this new publication by the Education 


Policies Commission. 
54 pages 


Gets Check 
in 3 Days 


‘This was my first appli- 
cation and I do not see 
how any company could 


| make any fairer settle- 
$.25 ment, Thank you so much 
for your check, which 


came three days after I 


mailed in my _ applica- 


Usual NEA discounts. Order for less than $1.00 must be accompanied tion.”’—Clara Mae Bate- 


by cash, 


Order Now 


Educational Policies Commission 
National Education Association 


Washington 6, D. C. 


1201 16th St. N. W. 
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man, Myrtle, Miss. 


FOUNDED 


1899 i 










I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U 
Protection. 


Name 


Address 


What Good is 
a“ PAY-RAISE” 


if You Lose it? 


That’s worth thinking about 

right now, before Sickness, 

Accident or Quarantine finds 
you unprotected 


In the joy of getting a “pay- 
raise” don’t overlook the need 
for making sure you don’t 
lose 1t. A single bad accident, 
one severe illness or even pro- 
longed quarantine might 
wipe out all you have 
gained by your “pay-raise” 
and many more dollars, 
too. So don’t take the 
chance of being unpro- 
tected, when you can be 
safe under the T.C.U. Um- 
brella at a cost of less than a nickel a day. 
The coupon below will bring you all the 
facts. Don’t risk losing your “Pay-Raise.” 
Send the coupon today. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
356 T.C.U, Bldg. Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


oumananmane® (EEL ree GOCeen eS 
To the T.C.U., 356 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


10-Way 
Send me full details without obligation. 


7] 
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Everyone knows how great is the need for 
teachers in every classification of education. 
Each executive in order to help the students 
in his charge is seeking opportunity to give 
advancement to teachers. Through our offices 
so many outstanding opportunities are pre- 
sented to teachers and administrators. Our 
service is nationwide. Member N.A.T.A. 





TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


CLINTON 


Member—N.A.T.A. 3lst Year 



















TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
If it is a position in the Midwest or West, 
we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 


410-414 Weston Bldg. Clinton, Iowa 












CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
505 Columbia Bldg., Spokane 8 Wash. 


We serve the Schools and Colleges of the Western States and Alaska 
Mernber—N.A.T.A Write for particulars C. J. Cooil, 


THE INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY 
July 3 - Aug. 11 Saltillo 


MEXICO 


Complete program of beginning, intermediate, and advanced Spanish courses. Conversation 
two hours daily with individual tutor. Vacation attractions of a foreign country. Pleasant 
mountain climate. Room and board in hotel or in the better class homes. Credits generally 
accepted in the U. S. Transcripts signed by the State Department of Education. 


Box 343 MARY F. WISE Oblong, Illinois 


Research Bulletin 


STATE LEGISLATION AFFECTING 
1944-1948 











Manager 









ScHOOL REVENUES. 


A five-year summary of the major types of tax 
laws in the forty-eight states. October 1949; 
50¢ per single copy. 


ORDER FROM 
Your Association 


1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





LIFE OF PIERRE CHARLES L’‘ENFANT 
We have discovered—and published— PLANNER OF THE CITY BEAUTIFUL 
over 200 new authors. We have made THE CITY OF WASHINGTON 


mie : By Dr. H. Paul Caemmerer, Secretar 
profitable publication of all kinds of } National Commission on Fine P 














Writing 


Arts 
: } 500 pp $10.00 110 illus. 
| Book books possible. For complete infor- Available for the Sesquicentennial Celebration 
mation and proved results, send for Beginning April 1950 


Order now from 
wim our free, 


32-page brochure, 
CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! 


WE National Republic Publishing Co. 


5ii Eleventh St.. N.W Washington, D. C. 


ffdtional College of Cducalion 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper Ele- 
mentary Grades, Children’s demonstration school and ob- 
servation center. On Chicago’s lovely North Shore, tear 
lake. Beginning classes and specially designed courses 
for teachers and college graduates. Fall, Midyear and 
Summer Term. Write for cataleg. 


National College of Education 
Box 016A EVANSTON, ILL. 


WHAT IS __ 


Teacher Gail Clark 
of Chadsey High School, ; 
Detroit, Michigan, 3 


TALKING ABOUT 





Exposition Press 


251 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 10 


Write 
Dept. NEA-!I 








Begin the New Year of 1950 by using } 


The Perry Pictures 


as aids in the study of art, literature, history, ete. 
Hundreds of subjects at only TWO CENTS each, size 
" 52 x 8. | 
Pupils of all grades | 
should become fa- | 
miliar with the 
world’s great paint- 
ings as well as | 
with the best in | 
prose and poetry. | 
Why not send 60 | 
cents TODAY for 
30 beautiful art 
Subjects, each 5'/2 
x 8? Or for 30 
illustrating the 


‘ February birthda 
of Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, etc. — ” 


56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small 
it, and sample pictures for 25 cents. 


The Perry Pictures Company, 














“My classes and I have found 
it of the greatest value to us. 
It saves me many hours.” 





illustrations in 


Box 4, 
Malden, Mass. 


eee SEE PAGE 5 














[Continued from page 71] 

Mr. Pascoe, register of deeds of Un- 
ion County, served in the state legis- 
lature for 20 years, retiring in 1947. 
He was the chairman of the Pascoe 
State Aid Commission, which in 1945, 
studied New Jersey’s method of financ- 
ing schools and recommended state 
assistance. The next year, he sponsored 
a law based on the report, the founda- 
tion upon which state school support 
is built today. 


Lowell P. Goodrich 


An Educator and His Philosophy— 
In Memoriam: Lowell P. Goodrich is 
the title of the ninetieth annual report 
of the superintendent of the Milwau- 
kee public schools. The report was 
prepared under the direction of W. W. 
Theisen, superintendent pro tem, and 
William M. Lamers, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools. It is an interpreta- 
tion of the late superintendent's 
philosophy as reflected in the Milwau- 
kee schools. 





PUBLICATIONS 








Early School Leavers 


Early School Leavers, published by 
the National Child Labor Committee, 
presents the findings and recommen- 
dations of its comprehensive study of 
young people who drop out of school. 
The study, made in 1947-48, was con- 


| ducted by Harold J. Dillon. $1.25. 


Write to the National Child Labor 
Committee, 419 4th Ave., New York 
16. 
Stay in School 

Tuis is the title of a new pamphlet 
put out by the US Navy Recruiting 
Service. The value education is 
made clear in terms of charts showing 
employment, unemployment, and 
earning power. The pamphlet would 
be valuable on the elementary as well 


of 


as the secondary-school level. Copies 


are available free at any local Navy 
recruiting station. 


Needed: Short Shorts 
ALWaAys in demand are the fiction- 
alized short shorts for THE JOURNAL. 
Do you have any that you wish to sub- 

mit for JOURNAL consideration? 





HERE AND THERE 





There’s a “Reezon” for Our Spelling 

Reapers who wonder why ‘THE 

JouRNAL uses the simplified spelling 
[Continued on page 74} 
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There’s no better time than right now to sit 
back and think what you will see in your 
family’s eyes a few years from now. 


Whether they glow with happiness or turn 
aside with disappointment depends, to a very 
large extent, upon what you do now. 


So plan now for that home you plan to buy 
eventually... set aside money now for his col- 


lege education... plan now for the day you 
can retire. 


Decide now to put part of your salary week 
after week, year after year in U.S. Savings Bonds, 


: Hw will thoy bok t YOU o, four Yeon fur ous 


Your wife’s eyes: What will you 
read in hers when she asks whether 
you can afford that modest cottage 
that’s for sale? 


Your boy’s eyes: What will you 
see in his eyes the day he asks 
whether you can afford to send 
him to college? 


Your own eyes: What will the 
mirror tell you about them when 
it’s time to retire, and take things 
easier? 


so that you will have the money for the impor- 
tant things you and your family want. 


Insure your future by signing up on the Payroll 
Savings Plan where you work, or the Bond-A- 
Month Plan where you have a checking account. 
Chances are you won’t miss the money now, but 
you certainly will a few short years from now if 
you haven’t got it!! 


P.S. Remember, too, that every $3 you invest 
now in U.S. Savings Bonds returns $4 to you in 
just ten short years. 


Automatic Sting iy Sunt Sawing — US.SAVINGS BONDS 
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Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine 
Publishers of America as a public service. 
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[Continued from page 72] 

of thru, tho, thoro, and a few other 
words, may be interested in this state- 
ment by Noah Webster in 1790: 

“In the essays, within the 
last year, a considerable change olf 
spelling iz introduced by way of ex- 
periment. This liberty waz taken by 
the writers before the age of Queen 
Elizabeth, and to this we are indebted 


written 


for the preference of modern spelling 
over that of Gower and Chaucer. The 
man who admits that the change of 
housbonde, Mynde, ygone, moneth 
into husband, mind, gone, month, iz 
an lnprovement, must acknowledge 
also the riting of helth, breth, rong, 
tung, munth, to be an improovment. 
‘There iz no alternativ. Every possible 
reezon that could ever be offered for 
altering the spelling of wurds, stil 
exists in full force; and if a gradual 
reform should not be made in our 
language, it will proov that we are less 
under the influence of reezon than oun 
ancestors.” 





Howard University Western European Tour 


CROWN PRINCE 
Oxtav ol Norway 
vreets two of the 


students from 
Howard University 
Players of Wash- 
ington, D. C. The 
American Public 
Relations Associa- 
tion has announced 
that an award for 
meritorious service 
in the field of in- 
ternational public 
relations will be given to the players 
for their recent presentation of dra- 
matic productions in Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Germany. 

Phe project, undertaken at the in- 





vitation of the Norwegian govern- 
ment, met with such success that: the 
Players received many invitations 
from various other European coun- 
tries. 








Conterence ol 


Allied Youth at Buck 


Christian Herald; and Vicepresident 
Hill Falls, Pa. Several hundred mem- 


A. C. Ivy, of the University of Ilinois, 


bers of Allied Youth Posts and their 
adult advisers from states as lar away 
as Florida and California attended 
this meeting to discuss problems of 
alcohol education 


{leohol Education Among Teenagers 


\ PERSONALITY Course covering emo- 
tional, physical, and spiritual develep- 
ment and preparation for careers high- 
lighted the Fourth Annual Planning 


among teenagers 


and to hear nationally known speak- 
ers such as Daniel A. Poling 


»? 


editor ol 


FOR 1950 IT'S - - - - 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ 
A National Directory 
for Your 
Professional Progress 
OTIS W. ALLEN 
Greenwood High School 
Box 395, Greenwood, Miss. 


DIRECTORY 


BOX 395 


GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


For Midyear Positions For Summer School Positions 


Free Information! No Obligation! 


for Fall Term Positions 
Every Educator Should be Listed in the National Teachers’ Directory. 


Urbana. 

Allied Youth, a national organiza- 
tion of highschool students, seeks to re- 
duce teenage drinking thru education, 
recreation, and personality develop- 
ment, 

[Continued on page 76) 











DIRECT PLACEMENT SERVICE 
. 
Personal Placement 
for 


Professional Personnel 
. 


ROY ELLIS 
Centre College 
Box 34, Danville, Ky. 


No Commissions Charged! 


Reply at Once by Checking Your Choices— Service to Educators Is Our Business 


[] | Would Like to Obtain a Position. Midyear ...... Summer ...... ee 
Elementary ....... Secondary ...... College ...... eee NAME 
ES OP TTT ee Lee FP eC Ee ee ee ee ee 
[] | Need Educators for My Vacancies. Date Needed................00ceeeeee 
eG Bis. aiahh-g OM Senso 6 Waheed Aumutik 092.014. cgbie Ra aah Sa ADDRESS 
[-] | Do Not Desire to Change Positions, but | Would Like to Have My Name and 
Qualifications in the National Teachers’ Directory. RATT bids 
[_] | Would Like to Start My Subscription to the National Teachers’ Directory with 
the Current Issue. DIATE i 


We Saved Teachers and Administrators Thousands of Dollars Last Year by Not 
Charging a Commission.—For Complete Information, Write Us Today. 
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Photo from United Electric Coal Companies 
A “preparation” control laboratory—at the mouth of a modern coal mine. 





















¥ 





America’s utilities feed giant boilers by remote control from central op- 
erating rooms like this. Whatever the grade of coal required, it must be 


uniform in size, moisture content, and be free from foreign matter. 


Mow 


VISUAL ALS /) ——____—— —------------- 


So that pupils can both see and learn the fascinating 
story of coal mining, we've cooperated with the Society 
for Visual Education in producing a new 50-frame film 
strip on coal. For this film, “COAL—Where We Find It 
And How We Mine It,” along with an accompanying 
comprehensive teachers’ manual, see the coupon, 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Many of today’s coal buyers “write their 
own prescriptions.” In buying coal they 
specify not only the grade and size, but car- 
bon, volatile ash, and sulphur content, and 
heat value as well. That’s the reason for 
painstaking steps (top, left) in preparing 
coal for today’s market. The man at the 
left is inspecting a bulk sample, while the 
chemist is weighing coal before analyzing 
it. His complete “lab” report will help 
govern the coal’s quality and assist prepa- 
ration plant superintendents in delivering 


‘] 
“prescription coal” to customers. 





Costly equipment at modern mechanized mines care- 
fully and continuously loads Cur h type of coal into 


railroad cars without breakage, or “degradation,” 


Society for Visual Education, Inc., Dept. NJ 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me film strip, with teachers’ manual, on 


“COAL—Where We Find It And How We Mine It.” 


Price: $3.00. 

School or Organization 
Name 

Street 

City 


Zone SRORO cccttisinde 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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WHAT IS : 
Teacher Mrs. W. B. Howell ™ 


of Pennsauken Junior High School, 





Merchantville, New Jersey, 
TALKING ABOUT 


“It is doing a grand job in 
bringing current events 
into the classroom.” 


«++ SEE PAGE 5 


~NEW HORIZONS 
IN TEACHIN 





New... Free 
“CHILD 


TRAINING” 


Down-to- Earth Child 
Psychology Booklet 


Teachers for the younger groups 
may find this booklet exceedingly 
helpful in dealing not only with 
children but also with their parents 





The American Medical Association 
makes available this attractive and in- 
teresting booklet, “Child Training” 
by Elizabeth Hurlock,consulting psy- 
chologist. Their idea in doing this is 
so that teachers and parents every- 
where in America may have this handy, 
important reference aid in helping 
them solve some of the most common 
problems in the training and teaching 
of children. 


“most of the problems of the 
young are not so mountainous when 
teachers and parents have some scien- 
tific, sympathetic understanding of 
what is going on in the child’s mind”. 
That’s the way Dr. Hurlock feels and 
the point of view she expresses all 
through this booklet. 

THERE are 24 easily digested 
pages with reprints, for the first time, 
of Dr. Hurlock’s popular articles on 
such a wide range of subjects as: 

1 Leaders Are Made, Not Born 
2 Storm and Stress in Childhood 
3 Disorderliness Is Not Necessary 
4 A Cure for Dawdlers 
5 Cutting The Apron Strings 
76 

















SOLVE 


YOUR NOON HOUR PROBLEMS 
WITH QUIET GAMES 
We have a tested—-workable program. 
Games are suited for all age and grade 
groups. This plan is easily administered. 
Games are educational and recreational. 
Activities follow good health practices. 
Twenty years of school lunch hour 
experience has given us first hand 
knowledge of this problem. Let us help 
you. Write for our free organization 
plan and list of quiet games to 


NOON HOUR GAMES 
Box 555, New Milford, N. J. 





Suggestions we hope you will find helpful 
and interesting 


THIS BOOKLET is completely and 
appealingly illustrated and the frontis- 
piece is a photograph of Dr. Hurlock. 


TO GET THIS BOOKLET “Child 
Training” by Elizabeth Hurlock, Ph.D. 
—8 complete articles in all, 24 pages, 
5% x8 in.—write American Medical 
Association (Reader Service Dept.) 
535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
10, Illinois. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful 

to them. 







IGLEYS, 
vo SPLARMINT 


CHEWING GUM 


LHD 





Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction 


| 
| 
| 
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DATES TO REMEMBER 





On the NEA Calendar 
[thru February] 


REGIONAL conferences of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards 
will be held at the following times 
and places: 

Jan. 13-14—Boston, Mass. 

Jan. 20-21—Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 27-28—Chicago, II. 

Jan. 30-31—Atlanta, Ga. 

Feb. 3-4—Dallas, Texas 

Feb. 6-7—San Francisco, Calif. 

Feb. 8-9—Salt Lake City, Utah 

Feb. 10-11—Omaha, Nebr. 

Feb. 12-15—Annual Convention, As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development, Denver, Colo. 


Feb. 18-22—34th Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, Kansas 


City, Mo. 

Feb. 23-25—Annual Meeting, Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

Feb. 24-25—Joint Meeting of 
United Business Education Associa- 
tion Divisions [National Association 
of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions, US Division of International 
Society for Business Education, Busi- 
ness Education Administrators’ Divi- 


sion, and Business Education Re- 
search Foundation], Atlantic City, 
N 


Feb. 25-Mar. 2—AASA and many 
other NEA _ departments, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 





NEW LIFE MEMBERS 





ArizonA—William F. Podlich, Jr. 

\RKANSAS—Howard G. Moore 

CaLirorniA—Muriel M. Johnson 

INDIANA—James H. Watts 

lowA—Lloyd E. Pratt 

KansAs—Jesse A. Graves, Jr. 

LoutsiaNA—Henry Landry 

Massacuusetts—Annie C. Deering, Simeon J. 
Domas 

MicuiGAN—Marjorie B. Laury, Robert H. 
Schaublin, Bernard C. Shankland, Glen E. 
Simmons, Joseph C. Sterling, William L. 
Warren 

Mississippi—Irene Walden 

Missouri—Laura J. Spiller 

New HAmpsuire—Jeanette Saigh 

New Jersey—Florence E. Sutphin 

Ounto—Marie Okarma, Leo D. Welty 

PENNSYLVANIA—Raymond E,. Burger, Gladys 
P. Cannon, Russell F. Schwerdfeger 

Texas—Elizabeth Dice, Sara J. Edwards, 
Robert L. Springer, W. V. Swinburn 
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Arithmeticulous 


Lloyd R. O’Connor’s third-graders 
were studying arithmetic. To make 
the problems meaningful, Mr. O’Con- 
nor used the name of one of his stu- 
dents: “If Raymond had a nickel and 
his mother gave him three cents, how 
much would he have?” 

“Eight cents!” 

“If Raymond had five cents and he 
bought three cents worth of candy, 
how much would he have left?” 

Kenneth wrote: “5—3—5.” 

“But, Kenneth, if Raymond had 
five cents and spent some of it, he can’t 
have five cents left over, can he?” 

“Sure. His mother gave him three 
cents. He can spend that!” 


Jackie, ina Freeport, Ill., first grade, 
is logical too. Asked by Teacher 
Thelma Richard, “Which would you 
rather have, six cookies or eight?” he 
answered, “Six.” Then “I’m not very 
crazy about cookies,” he added. 


From Our Reading 


.. Of North Carolina Education: 
Little Dorothy, attending church for 
the first time, was surprised to see 
people suddenly kneel. Told by her 
mother, “They are going to say their 
prayers,’ Dorothy was horrified. “With 
all their clothes on?” she asked. 

. of the San Diego Teachers Asso- 
ciation Bulletin: It’s the little things 
that annoy us. We can sit on a moun- 
tain but not on a tack. 

. of the Los Angeles School Jour- 
nal: Struggling thru an application 
form, an applicant came to the query: 
“Person to notify in case of accident?” 
He wrote: “Anybody in sight!” 

~... Of The Oklahoma Teacher: 

An old, old man once said to me: 

“I’ve dug a well at the top of a tree 

I’ve found a nest in the Caspian Sea 

I've caught a fish in a cup of tea 

I've put some sugar in the air 

I've seen a kite inside a pear 

I've found a worm with twelve false 
teeth 

I eat my meat with a holly wreath 

I decorate my home with cheese 

I catch the mice upon my knees 

I do declare the truth you'll see 

If you punctuate this carefully.” 


S$) 
Sign on a church bulletinboard: 


“Come in.and have your faith lifted.” 
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Up and Atom to Margaret Niederhouse of Durhan_ 


Kans., “We have to do all the work 
and you get the money.” 


Our eighth-graders were using 
‘newly acquired words in sentences. 
One girl wrote, “He was in the 
army until molecule.” Her author- 
ity, she said when challenged, was 
the Thorndike dictionary, which 


near Christmas: A youngster 
asked Edith Maas, a Newton, Iowa, 
teacher, to read “that story about the 
stooge and little Jim.” 
at teachers meeting time: 
Eleanor Duerksen of Washington, 
D. C., had informed kindergarteners 
of changes in school schedule, Just 
before dismissal, one five-vear-old said 
apologetically, “I—don’t think—I can 
go—to the teachers meeting.” 
in Cascade, Mont.: Names ol 
plays by Shakespeare, according to 
pupils of Clifton W. Triol: The Tam- 
ing of the Shrewd; The Merchant of 
Venus. 
in Norwalk, Conn.: “Socrates 
died from an overdose of wedlock,” 
“She told the kindergarten teacher her wrote a student in the junior high 
name was Mary Stop!” literature class of A. E. Haugh, An- 
other wrote: “Wordsworth had many 
fast friends, the fastest being his sister 
Dorothy.” Still another spoke of his 
mother’s operation for “gold stones.” 
. in San Diego, Calif.: Margaret 
Romer had just explained the marvels 
of the solar system, when a seventh- 
grade girl raised this question: “If 
those planets are as far away as you 
say they are, how did we ever find 
out what their names are?” 
in Caldwell, Idaho: Mabel E. 
Coddington’s third-graders were study- 
ing their globe. “Teacher,” said one 
little boy, “we can’t find Tisofthee.” 
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defined “molecule” as “until re- 
cently.” Checking revealed that 
she had failed to note the rest of 
the definition, “until recently the 
smallest known quantity.”—ROSE 
CALDWELL, Greenville, 8. C. 


Out-Spoken 


In response to our request for 
clever extemporaneous remarks of a 
speaker, Donald §. Klopp of East 
Orange, N. ]., tells of the time Frederic 
M. Thrasher of New York University X 
“rolled ’em in the aisles.” In the midst ie 
of a lecture to graduate students, a Big Shots are only shots who keep 
young man disagreed.» The professor, 0” shooting. 
to the satisfaction of the rest of the 
class, defended his statement. The 
student persisted. The teacher ex- 
plained again, Finally the student 
said, “Well, I was only throwing it 
out as an idea.” 

“That's all IT was doting too,” Dr. 
Thrasher replied, “throwing tt out as 
an idea!” 


Never a Dull Momentum 


on the first day of school: A 
Dexter, Ga., child said to his mother, 
“We didn’t stay long today, The 
teachers just came in for a few min- 
utes to get used to us.” 

. at the end of the first six-weeks 
tests: A tired fourth-grader protested 





“You can see she’s against me—she has 
me even dumber than I was last month 
and you know that’s impossible!” 
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NATIUNAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


of the United States 


EIGHTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
ot. Louis—July 3 to 7, 1950 





Schedule of Activities 


(Subject to minor changes ) 


Monday, July 3 All day Meetings of Departments and N.E.A, 
Board of Directors 
4:30 P.M. Meetings of State Delegations 
8:00 P. M. General Session 
Tuesday, July 4 9:30 A. M. First Representative Assembly 
2:00 P. M. Meetings of Discussion Groups and Clinics 
6:30 P.M. Entertainment by Classroom Teachers 
9:00 P. M. Reception for President 
W ednesday, July 5 9:30 A. M. Second Representative Assembly 
2:00 P. M. Meetings of Discussion Groups and Clinics 
8:00 P. M. General Session 
Thursday, July 6 9:30 A. M. Third Representative Assembly 
2:00 P. M. Meetings of Discussion Groups and Clinics 
4:30 P. M. Meetings of State Delegations 
6:00 P.M, Life Membership Dinner 
9:00 P. M. Friendship Evening (To meet candidates) 
Friday, July 7 9:30 A. M. Fourth Representative Assembly 
2:00 P. M. Fifth Representative Assembly 
8:00 P. M. General Session and Sixth Representative Assembly 
* * * Ps * 


Registration will open Sunday, July 2, and continue through Wednesday, July 5, at the Henry W. Kiel Auditorium, Fourteenth & 
Market Streets. 


Meetings of the Representative Assembly and general sessions will be held in Kiel Auditorium. Meetings of Departments and Dis- 
cussion Groups will be held in various rooms at Kiel Auditorium and downtown hotels and as assigned elsewhere. Meetings of State 
Delegations will be held in hotel rooms, at Kiel Auditorium, and in other buildings nearby. 


State Headquarters will be located on the first, second and third floors of the Statler Hotel. 


Conditions in St. Louis as in other large cities generally, require that this annual meeting of the Association be limited in attend- 
ance. Available hotel sleeping rooms will be first at the disposal of those who are attending on an ofhcial basis. Be sure to indicate 
on your request for hotel reservations your official connection as director, delegate, officer of department, member of a committee, or 
other official position, indicating the name of the state, organization, department, or committee that you represent. 


Please use form on the reverse of this page in applying for hotel reservations. (If you do not wish to tear this page from the Journal, 
a separate sheet will be sent to you on request). 


The St. Louis hotels are excellent in point of service and accommodations. Most of them are located within easy walking distance 
of one another and the Kiel Auditorium. There are many fine auto courts and motels located in the greater St. Louis area. Persons using 
their cars for transportation to St. Louis may find this type of accommodation highly desirable. Further information will be sent on request. 


To fully participate in all convention activities it may be well, in most cases, to plan to arrive in St. Louis on Sunday, July 2. It is 
anticipated that State Headquarters will be in operation that evening. Delegates also will profit from attendance at department meet- 
ings scheduled for Monday. Registration for hotel room occupancy Sunday will avoid possible confusion and delay. 
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of. LOUIS HOTELS 


A. Hotels Convention Reservation Bureau will open March 1, 1950. All housing requests will be filed in chronological order ag 
received. When actual hotel assignments are made about May 1, 1950, all assignments will be made in chronological order according to the 
date the original housing request was received. Those sending in requests early will be among the first assigned. 

The following list of St. Louis hotels, with rates has been furnished by The St. Louis Convention & Publicity Bureau. 


The N.E. 














Rate per day Rate per day for room 


for room accommodating TWO persons 
Hotel Is Bic cencdicmigneiginninhtinnnmesmcaniill a Suites 
ONE person 
Double bed Twin beds 

American $2.75-$4.00 $3.50—-$5.00 $4.00--$5.00 $8.00 
Atlas Hotel 2.05-— 2.55 eee meee” CES Sys a SEIT ene 
Baltimore 2.75— 3.50 3.75- 4.50 4.00— 5.00 eee 
Broadview 3.00— 6.00 4.50— 7.00 6.00— 8.00 12.00—-18.00 
Chase.. 4.00— 8.00 6.00 —8.00 6.00—10.00 10.00-—35.00 
Claridge 3.25-— 4.75 5.00— 7.50 5.50— 7.50 12.00 & up 
Congress 4.50— 6.00 6.50— 8.00 6.50— 8.00 12.00—15.00 
De Soto 3.50— 5.00 5.50— 8.00 7.00—13.00 12.00—20:00 
Forest Park 3.50— 5.00 5.00— 7.00 6.50 & up 10.00 & up 
Gatesworth 4.00 & up 5.00 & up 5.00 & up 10.00 & up 
Jefferson 4.50— 6.50 6.00— 8.00 7.50— 8:50 12.00-22.50 
Kingsway 3.00— 4.00 4.50— 7.00 i ror oe some, 
Lennox 3.75— 6.00 5.25— 8.00 6.50— 8.00 11.00 & up 
Majestic 3.00— 5.00 4.00— 6.00 Se | | nn Ce Fe sore 
Mark Twain 3.25-— 5.00 5.00— 7.00 6.50— 7.00 Peet 
Mayfair 3.50- 8.50 5.00— 9.50 7.00 & up 14.00 & up 
Melbourne 4.00— 6.00 6.00— 8.00 7.00— 9.00 12.00-17.00 
Mid-town 2.05— 3.60 3.05— 4.60 Sa inch 5psn: & biases «0 sees kn ae 
Park Plaza 5.00— 9.00 7.00—10.00 8.00-12.00 12.00-—20.00 
Pine Street Y.M.C.A. 1.00 ss avbiaeeakeniend dee ene al er re eo eee . eek naires 
Roosevelt 3.50— 5.00 5.00— 7.50 | 6.50— 8.00 12.00 & up 
Sheraton | 4.00— 6.00 6.00—10.00 7.35-11.00 9.00—30.00 
Statler 3.75- 6.50 5.25- 8.50 7.50-12.00 16.50—19.50 
Warwick 2.75— 3.25 3.80— 5.00 ren Fete Se eee 
ee ay Sais, cass 0.4 wheel eck 5 ele oe 3.00— 4.v0 4.50— 5.00 5.50— 7.00 











USE THE FORM BELOW FOR APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


Please indicate your first, second, third and fourth choice. Because of the limited number of single rooms available, you will stand a much 
better chance of securing accommodations if your request calls for rooms to be occupied by two or more persons. All reservations must be 
cleared through the housing bureau. ALL REQUESTS FOR RESERVATIONS MUST GIVE DEFINITE DATE AND HOUR OF ARRIVAL 


AS WELL AS DEFINITE DATE AND APPROXIMATE HOUR OF DEPARTURE, ALSO NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF ALL PERSONS 
WHO WILL OCCUPY RESERVATIONS REQUESTED MUST BE INCLUDED. 


If your plans change so that the accommodations confirmed are not required, please notify the Hotels Convention Reservation Bureau of 
your cancellation promptly, 


—_ an 
Horets CONVENTION RESERVATION BUREAU, N.E.A. 
Room 304—911 Locusr Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri 
Please make hotel reservations in any of the following: 
First choice es Re ee. Se Ee ee ee et a a OE 
Second choice SCG GENONEIDT &.855 55 dacannonnpenchemabsteakeestaunesabamens 
Room(s) for one person, rate desired (very few available) ............. ~~ Oe, Poe. eer Y Nee to $ 
Room(s) for two persons, double beds, rate desired z > ia ; : BO 0k Ba > ee 
Room(s) for two persons, twin beds, rate desired ac me ke ee) oe ee OE ee ne 


rHE NAME OF EACH HOTEL GUEST MUST BE LISTED. 


Therefore, please include the names and addresses of -both persons 
for each double room or twin bedded room requested. 


Please print (or type) the names and addresses of all occupants including the person making the reservation: 


ARRIVING: JULY i SERRE ; LEAVING: JULY .... , SA 
ARRIVAL 

NAME STREET ADDRESS City STATE Hour Day 

ae I gr aaa sinc lk hc di orn ee ihn cI cece vcore ecdin nner taut coed alae ntl, CORES, Toei SR. Site. ee 

Re: |, TN, Set SE SSE Ay hea RR ae Ae SNR Ee ot” Regen 2h | 5) ee ae ee nme Ske SA NT aM MMM 

CA CORNER, es os cgi cet cea a ees Shae adh atti in das n nids kidman mah Sse AMA ets dadiianins + «oleae ead eases ebb one osaveatde ke pet hstacsebinde lb lacdiide Sa: Ain 

OE a Oe ER ek ek EE OR SOT ot ae ght pe aR eT ace Lac abcde nadeeaaoce mond eenee oie 
Address .... c : a. ee epee see” reas eee eee , f ” State___. 


Reservations Will Be Held Until 6:00 P.M. Only, Unless the Hotel Is Notified of Late Arrival. 
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